


An unusual article in this issue 


describes some of the headaches 





associated with the development 
of a new package, designed 


to close tolerances for use 


on automatic machinery 
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You can see a ruby is worth the trouble 
to make every facet true. People prize 
the flawless gem most of all. 


sl Norda never forgets that when making 
| scents for you. Each one that comes 
4 from Norda must be true, with never an 
ss imperfection, carefully shaped from the 
: finest of Nature’s materials. 

" 


Being a perfectionist has its rewards. 
Ask any Norda user. 


Norda makes good scents Sco ) 
IOLA oe 
( C jee 








Samples, free, by sending your business letterhead to 
NORDA, 601 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y.* Chicago « Los Angeles + San Francisco * Toronto * Montreal « Havana * London * Paris * Grasse * Mexico City 
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Do they buy... 
or just pass by? 








Your chances are better in a 


® £6 


Duraglas “salespackage”’ 


Orrten choices are switched at the last instant — 
when the customer compares packages at the mar- 
ket place. Because we work at it constantly, we at 
Owens-Illinois think we know a lot about how to 
design packages which sell. A Duraglas “sales- 
package” attractively combines container, closure 
and label. 





DURAGLAS CONTAINERS OweEns-ILLINOIS 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS * SAN FRANCISCO 


August, 1960 ] 
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Perfumery 
Documentary 


... @xtra copies 
still available 


Contents 


Notes on toilet soap 
perfumery 


The qualified consumer 
panel for fragrance 
evaluation 


Space deodorants .. . 
opportunities ahead 


Adapting a fragrance 
theme to a “line” 


Lotion and cream sachet 


Perfuming of household 
specialties 


Perfumes and plastics 


Some thoughts on 
perfuming of cosmetics 


The “rarer” essential oils 
and their use in perfumery 


Perfume the French way 


Pharmacological properties 
of some essential oils 


History of perfumes 


Some newer synthetic 
chemicals 


Development of the Grasse 
aromatic industry 


A modern approach to the 
evaluation of bergamot oil 


1 to 25 copies—$1.00 ea. 

26 to 100 copies—.75 ea. 

over 100 copies—.50 ea. 
order from 


American Perfumer 
418 North Austin Blvd. 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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Q sole tick Qwti-perspinaat... 


Completely safe Reheis Chloracel®.. . avail- 
able in 40% w/w solution or powder... is the 
ideal base for alcoholic stick anti-perspirants. 
It’s non-irritating to the skin... won’t harm 
fabrics...requires no buffering...and is avail- 
able, in any quantity, for immediate shipment. 
These are reasons why it’s wise to come to 
Reheis first for a safe stick anti-perspirant base. 


@ 207 


IT'S WISE TO COME TO REHEIS FIRST 


In fact, it’s wise to come to Reheis first for 
any anti-perspirant base. No other supplier 
produces as many grades. For cream, lotion, 
spray, or powder formulae, there are five 
grades of Reheis Chlorhydrol® to choose from 
... granular, fine, medium, impalpable, and 
50% w/w solution. These, too, are available 
for immediate shipment in any quantity. For 
detailed information, write to: 


REHEIS COMPANY, INC. 
a _® 
ry’ «Berkeley eight s *« New Jersey 
| euet Ht of 


«Set hind 
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Frescoes fragment of the Thracian Tomb 4 B.C. near Kazanlik, THE VALLEY OF ROSES 


CENTURIES LONG TRADITION AND EXPERIENCE 


BULGARIAN OTTO OF ROSES 


guaranteed pure and genuine 

CONCRETE OF ROSES + ABSOLUTE OF ROSES 
PEPPERMINT OIL ‘Bulgaro-Mitcham’ 
LAVENDER OIL + ZDRAVETZ OIL, etc. 





CHIMIMPORT 
Direction ‘Bulgarska Rosa’ 


2, Stefan Karadja Street, Sofia, BULGARIA 


| The only manufacturers and exporters 
Telegrams: Rosaexport; Telex: Sofia 522 














CHIMMEL & CO., INC. 


announces the removal of office 
and laboratories to its newly 
completed plant in Newburgh, 
New York, where expanded mod- 
ern facilities are available to serve 


Schimmel customers. 


Windsor Highway 


Newburgh, New York 


Mailing address: 
P. O. Box 2038 





Telephone: 
JOhn 2-5530 
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Perfect focus 
for your 
cosmetic color 
problems 




















Even under the most revealing closeup, 
Kohnstamm colors stand up beautifully 
... mcomparable for brilliance, uniform- 
ity and dependable working qualities. 





SINCE 1851 


z HKohnstamm&Co.,Ine. 


First producers of certified colors, 161 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13; 
11-13 E, Illinois St., Chicago 11; 2632 E. 54 St., Huntington Park, Calif. 


























HUMAN PLACENTA EXTRACT 


(LYOPHILISED ) 


what is it? 


Disease free and carefully selected placenta are obtained by aseptic tech- 
niques and are quick frozen. Then at the manufacturing site, the blood serum 
is removed. The residual tissue is subjected to a series of freeze-thaw steps 
causing the cells to burst, releasing in liquid form all the bio-active stimulat- 
ing substances, as reported in the literature. Among them are .. . 


Enzymes (primarily alkaline phosphatase, acid phosphatase, oxidase and per- 
oxidase); Amino acids (aspartic acid, glutamic acid, serine, glycocoll, threonine, 
alaline, tyrosine, valine, lysine, histidine, arginine, oxyproline, phenylalanine, 
leucine, isoleucine, proline); Mineral ions, especially sodium and potassium; Nu- 
cleic acids; Proteins and/or peptones; Also, folic acid, progestin, estrogen, andro- 
gen, prolactin, corticosteroids, chorionic gonadotrophins, vitamins, oligo elements, 


thyrotrophic hormones, pregnanediol-3-a, etc. 


This liquid is then dehydrated to a powder by a freeze-dry process. Thereby 
all of these bio-active components are preserved unaltered. To reconstitute, 
simply add distilled or de-ionized water. 


what will it do? 





There is anabundance of scientific literature detailing remarkable effects of 
this material on normal and pathological skin. Among many others, Michel 
Prunieras* reports a notable number of remissions in psoriatic conditions. 
This is only one of many dermatological findings reported. Others deal with 
senile skins, acne, etc. 


Our work at a leading University definitely indicates that most cosmetic prep- 
arations or drug bases actually depress skin respiration. Utilizing reconsti- 
tuted Human Placental Extracts Lyophilised offsets this phenomenon. 


urite for suggested formulations, etc. 


R.1.T. A. CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


612 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 11, ILL. - PHONE SU. 7-0051 


*K Michel Prunieras, LA THERAPEUTIQUE TISSULAIRE 
EN DERMATOLOGIE, No. 205, July 1949 
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After such examination, we know you will 
apprehend the real meaning of our caption: 
WINNER BY A NOSE. For RHOSIDOL by FRITZSCHE 
is a truly remarkable product. Odorwise, its 
similarity to high-priced rhodinol—principal 
constituent of geranium oil—is well nigh iden- 
tical. And yet, RHOSIDOL is a completely syn- 
thetic material made possible by the avail- 
ability of certain new aromatic chemicals 
developed in our laboratories. It contains no 
geranium or other natural essential oils. Its 





SIDOL... 


now you will fine rhodinol character, great stability and 
our caption: freedom from discoloration, together with its 
by FRITZSCHE very low cost (about 25% that of genuine rho- 
Odorwise. its dinol), make it an unexcelled replacement — 
ol— principal either fully or in part — for geranium-derived 

rhodinol. It is recommended for use in per- 
fumes for extracts, creams and cosmetics; in 
. fine toilet soap perfumes its attractive price, 
by the avail- stability and compatibility with other ingredi- 
ic chemicals ents will be especially appreciated. Why not let 
t contains no us send you a free sample of RHOSIDOL for your 
tial oils. Its own perfumer’s unbiased appraisal? 
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ONCE AGAIN, ORGANIZED 
RESEARCH PROVIDES 

A MUCH-NEEDED PRODUCT: 
A NEW, COMPLETELY 


SYNTHETIC, LOW-PRICED 


EATENDER, MODIFIER 


OR REPLACEMENT 


FOR RHODINOL 








“STANDARDIZED” AROMATICS by FRITZSCHE 


For years, aromatic chemicals of our own production have been noted for 
their superior quality, purity and uniformity. Like many other de luxe 
products, their availability, of necessity, was on a somewhat limited scale. 
But three significant developments, all occurring in the past half decade 
or so, have drastically changed this situation. First, the production facilities 
of our Clifton Plant have been tremendously increased to provide con- 
tinuous large scale operations; next, and in conjunction with that increase, 
Fritzsche management has adopted a major, long range program of 
organized research in the field of essential oils and related aromatics; 
finally, and propitiously paralleling this period of growth and research, 
have been the remarkable scientific advancements in instrumental analysis 
techniques and control. As a result of these concurrent developments, we 
are now able to offer in unlimited supply, a larger and finer selection of 
aromatic chemicals of our own production than ever before. These are all 
standardized products of highest consistent purity and we proudly list a 
small selection of them herewith. For samples, further details, and/or com- 
plete catalog and price list, please address us on your letterhead. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


7S NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. <> 

= Sy 
Branch Offices and *Stocks: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Chicago, III., Cincinnati, Ohio, Greensboro, N. C., k > 
*Los Angeles, Cal., Philadelphia, Pa., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal and *Toronto, Canada; J 
*Mexico, D. F. and *Buenos Aires, Argentina. Plants: Clifton, N. J. and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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..-OF PRIVATE BRAND 
COSMETIC MANUFACTURING... 


A half century of valued associations and accumu- 
lated experience which have figured so importantly 
in our growth and, of course, in our now greatly ex- 
panded facilities. 


Today we handle large volumes of nationally 
advertised items. Products that demand a modern, 
scientific approach in developing fine quality . . . in 
maintaining accurate process control... and in 
securing on-time distribution in ample quantity. 


a 


Because of Kolar’s very broad and varied experience, 
its large, modern facilities and product development 
laboratory . . . central location and nearness to sup- 
pliers of glass and ingredients... it not only can 
manufacture more economically but also ship cheaper 


, a ‘ as well— NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST. 







If you phone or write George G. 
Kolar, President, you can be sure 
of getting complete information 
promptly, in confidence and 
without obligation. 


August, 1960 13 
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Chemical Manufacturing 


Chemical Engineering 
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Creative Perfumer 
Chemical Research: 


THE: IMPORTANT. INQREDIENT 
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In a recent issue you stated in “Desiderata” that “an 
odorless deodorant works by fixation, absorbing odors 
by a chemical reaction. It can be added to toilet articles 
or used in food plants, hospitals, warehouses, etc.” 
Can you tell me more about this product and where 
it can be obtained? This will be greatly appreciated. 
Your notes are very interesting. It is good to read 
from someone who knows his chemistry. D. C., Florida. 


This odorless deodorant is supplied by National Cyl- 
inder Gas Division, Chemetron Corp., 840 Michigan 
Avenue, N., Chicago, Illinois. We appreciate your kind 
words of praise. 


We are interested in obtaining a source of silk powder 
suitable for use in cosmetics. Several companies which 
we have contacted are no longer in business. J. C., 
Wisconsin. 


You might try the following companies for silk powder 
suitable for use in cosmetics. Ets. Laserson et Sabetay, 
14 rue Jean-Bonal, La Garenne-Colombes, France, 
Laboratoires Sothys, 20 Avenue Mac-Mahon, Paris 
XVIle, France, Laboratoires Prod "Hyg, 12 rue Pradier, 
Ville D’Avray (S.-&-O.), France and Dr. Hotz and 
Company, Vineurl (Oise), France. We also suggest 
that you write to Louis Schmuck, 34 rue Sadi-Carnot, 
Puteaux (Seine), France. He is the secretary of the 
Societe Francaise de Cosmetologie, and will no doubt 
be able to give you a source of supply. 


We have been very interested by your study on cold 
wave fixatives in a recent issue. Would you please give 
us the name of the inventor and of the firm to which 
he is assignator for Austrian Patent No. 193,079, as 
well as for the patent which you mention as, “another 
Austrian patent covers the use of urea along with bro- 
mates (Na, Ca or K) in a ratio 1.5 to 1.” L. S. M., 
England. 


A. The name of the inventor for Austrian Patent No. 


193,079 is Schwarzkopf. The other patent No. 198,894 
is assigned to Sales Affiliates, Inc., New York, New 





Please advise the name and address of a manufacturer 
of a hair color chart with samples of colored hair. 
C. W., Illinois 


There is no stock set of hair colors such as you are 
requesting. These are made up special and frankly we 
are not even in position to tell you where to get them. 
These are all done on a custom basis, and it is our 
understanding that it is quite expensive. We are 
further told that the hair color manufacturer usually 
makes up his own hair swatches and these are then 
assembled by a printer on lithograph display cards. 


We are seeking information on d-ribonolactone which 
is a starting material for the manufacture of Riboflavin. 
We are interested in the company manufacturing it 
and the selling price and other data that might be of 
interest to me. H. L., Conn. 


We suggest you contact either the Hoffmann-La Roche 
Co., Nutley, New Jersey, or Merck and Co., Rahway, 
New Jersey. Both of these companies manufacture 
Riboflavin. It may be that they can make available to 
you the intermediate in which you are interested. 


I need to know which brands of perfume on the market 
contain musk as a predominant ingredient and which 
brands contain ambergris as a predominant ingredient. 
J. E., New Jersey 


We regret that we cannot help you as this would be 
an impossible thing for us to do. Some brands may con- 
tain both, and we are in no position to identify one 
over the other. 


We would like to manufacture a product for keeping 
lips smooth similar to the enclosed sample. We would 
appreciate your recommendations for formulating such 
a product. C. N., Mass. 


As you know, we are not in position to analyze prod- 
ucts. Since the sample you sent is not labelled, we have 
no way of knowing what it is. It is water soluble so 
maybe it is one of the polyols suitably colored, per- 





fumed and possibly thinned with water. 





e Perfume Compositions 


e Essential Oils 


e Aromatic Chemicals 


24 East 21st Street, New York 10, N.Y. « GR7-6313 
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POLAK'S FRUTAL WORKS INC., MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND + PARIS, FRANCE - BREMEN, GERMANY + BRUSSELS, BELGIUM + SOFLORLTD. - PERIVALE, ENGLAND 
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The ester of a new terpene alcohol with 
the empirical formula CizHisO2 

and reproducing the characteristic 
mild, basic fragrance 

of the bergamot oil (citrus bergamia) 
ISO-BERGAMATE ,DRAGOCO” 
discovered and tried in our laboratories, 


is now in production and 


available for prompt shipment. ; 


DRAGOCO INC. 


250 West Broadway, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Telephone: CAnal 6-5813 
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Roure-Bertrand Fils, Grasse, and Justin Dupont, Argenteuil, France, 
as well as their facilities in North Africa, India, the Far East and South America, 
have for decades been prime processors of basic ingredients for the perfumers 
of the world. 

Their creative genius is attested by the many proven international successes in 
the field of fragrance requirements . . . be it in the development of original 
perfumes, colognes, aerosols, cosmetics, soaps and other toiletries . . . or in the 
masking area where odors have to be covered rather than developed. 
Roure-Dupont, Inc. technical staff is in a unique position to put its vast inter- 
national facilities and know-how at your disposal. 


ROURE-DUPONT, INC. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ROURE-BERTRAND FILS et JUSTIN DUPONT, Paris, Grasse 


CHICAGO 306 Madison Avenue, New York HOLLYWOOD 
510 North Dearborn * MURRAY HILL 7-5830 + 5523 Sunset Blvd. 
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DESIDERATA 


Maison G. 


Notes 


The Home Makers Guild of 
America (Owens Illinois Glass 
Company ) finds that hand lotion is 
preferred 2 to 1 to hand cream 
ce pe The Journal of the American 
Dental Association, (60, 438, 1960) 
reports that a mouth wash contain- 
ing %% sodium fluoride reduced 
dental caries by 80% in children 
..... Dow Chemical Company 
has introduced a “Surfaseptic” Poly- 
ethylene which is designed to in- 
hibit or kill many types of bacteria 
contacting the plastic surface.” One 
can see scads of applications for 
such a material . . . . . An adver- 
tisement in one of the Class ladies 
magazines reads “This treasury of 
some of the world’s costliest ingred- 
ients include turtle and shark oils, 
royal jelly, silicone, Leichol plus 
20 additional ingredients never be- 
fore blended into one jar of cream”. 
Product sells for $20.00 in single 
ounces or $115.00 per pound jar. 
“What makes a cream worth $115.- 
00” is the heading on this adver- 
tisement. That is the question I'd 
like to have answered too, for the 


August, 1960 


deNavarre, M.S., F.A.L.C. 


copy below it doesn't give the 
answer to me ..... A report by 
Hodges and Alvarez (JAMA, July 
9, p 1081, 1960) again reminds us 
that the use of antibiotics is not 
without liability. Another fatal case 
of puerperal septicemia and endo- 
carditis caused by Pseudomones 
aeruginosa are described in “The 
increasing incidence of Pseudo- 
mones aeruginosa septicemia, with 
endocarditis is related to use of 
antibiotics” ..... The same issue 
of the JAMA (p 1161) carries a 
letter from Wiseley & Falk calling 
physicians attention to the carcino- 
genic nature of B-propiolactone, a 
recent sterilizing agent for instru- 
ments . . . . . Congratulations to 
Price's (Bromborough ) Ltd., on the 
fine publication of their “Technical 
Publication No. 6” dealing with the 
analysis of fats, fatty acids and fatty 
alcohols. It is literally a text book. 
The booklet will have a heavy de- 
mand..... Elder, Segal, Maxwell 
& Topper (Science, 132, 225, 1960) 
describe some steroid hormone-like 
effects of menthol in the following 
words, “Menthol or Menthone, or 
both, like progesterone, have been 
shown to have the following bi- 





ological activities: (i) an inhibitory 
action on liver and kidney aldehyde 
dehydrogenase activity which, un- 
der certain circumstances, is reflect- 
ed in an increased rate of oxidation 
of D-galactose, and (ii) a stimula- 
tory effect on the oxidation of D- 
galactose by two prepubertal con- 
genitally galactosemic subjects.” 


Antiseptic Cream For Food Handlers 
The current issue of the “Practi- 
tioner” mentions an article by Wed- 
derburn in which she suggests an 
antiseptic cream for use by food 
handlers which contains 0.5% ben- 
zalkonium chloride in an unper- 
fumed nonionic O/W product. 

This concentration of the anti- 
septic is 90% effective against com- 
mon pathogens found on the hands 
such as M. pyogenes var. aureus in 
about 30 minutes. 

The user must thoroughly rinse 
hands after soap washing in order 
that the antiseptic not be inacti- 
vated. 

Indeed, this writer feels that a 
companion hand cleanser based on 
nonionic detergents should be sold 
to and used by the food handlers. 

Over 500 people have used the 
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cream suggested by Wedderburn 
with no sensitization but with high- 
ly desirable results on bacterial 
counts on the hands of food han- 
dlers. 


Eau de Cologne 

The 250th anniversary of the cre- 
ation of a classical fragrance (which 
unfortunately has lost much of its 
meaning in North America during 
the last thirty years) is to be hon- 
ored by an international symposium 
to be held in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, a small Italian village. 

Although Giovan Maria Farina 
(also spelled Jean Marie Farina) is 
the. name most associated with this 
development, one must also link 
the name of Gian Paolo Feminis 
(also known as Paul deFeminis ) 
with it as well. Some say it was 
first made in Cologne and others 
say it was Milan. Maybe the sym- 
posium will be able to shed light 
on this. 

Probably no one company has 
done more internationally than 
“4711” to popularize the fragrance 


and to keep it alive. It is delight- 
fully refreshing, masculine, femi- 
nine and zestful. 


Cosmetic Poisoning Accidents 


A recent report from the National 
Clearing House for Control Centers 
analyzes 11,646 reports of accident- 
al poisoning, gives the breakdown 
as to causes. In the period 1954- 
1958, cosmetics accounted for 4.8% 
of all cases of which 2.0% were 
treated. Perfumes, hair lotions and 
deodorants were the most usual 
toilet articles responsible. This in- 
dicates items too often left within 
easy reach of children. 

Furthermore, it points up the fact 
that it is in this area and others 
that physicians phoned the “poison 
control centers” for information be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge about 
cosmetic product composition. A 
program of educating personnel on 
cosmetic composition in these cen- 
ters, would be a boon to the in- 
dustry. Doctors don’t always know 
that there is a TGA and that it can 
help out. They phone the nearest 
“center”. 
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FOR THE COSMETICS INDUSTRY 


A Selection of Books fo Keep You 
Informed 


COSMETICS, by R. G. Harry, is an out- 
standing book thoroughly describing 
the physiological effects of every type 
of cosmetics preparation. A great mass 
of published literature in the fields of 
chemistry, dermatology, medicine, mic- 
robiology, and cosmetics has been 
condensed into an ordered and logical 
science in this comprehensive study. 


786 pages, $17.00 


FORMULARY OF PERFUMES AND COS- 
METICS, by R. M. Gattefosse, describes 
the raw materials, the fundamental 
classical ideas of perfume blending, 
and presents typical examples of 
tested formulations as well as their 
methods of preparation. This book is 
a reliable guide for all those engaged 
in the manufacture or formulation of 
perfumes and cosmetics products. 
266 pages, $6.50 


Write today for your copies to 


AMERICAN PERFUMER 


418 North Austin Blvd. Oak Park, Ill. 











FOUNDED 1898. 


H. Reynaud et Fils 


MONTBRUN LES BAINS/DROME 
FRANCE 
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Check List of Best Selling Technical Books 


COSMETICS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. The editorial board of 
this encyclopedia cosmetic work is made up of H. D. Goulden, 
E. G. Sie. and Edward Sagarin, executive editor. It is in 
five parts: I, Scope of Cosmetics (80 pages); II, Toilet Prep- 
arations (812 pages containing 800 formulas); III, Manufac- 
ture and Technology (214 pages); IV, Physiological Consid- 
erations (92 pages); plus preface and complete index. The 
sixty-five experts who contributed, are a “who's who” of cos- 
metic chemists in the United States and Canada. 1433 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $27.50. 


HENLEY’S 20TH CENTURY BOOK OF FORMULAS, PROCESSES, TRADE 
SECRETS—REVISED, ENLARGED EDITION. Manufacturers, chemists 
and others call HENLEY’S the most valuable book of its kind. 
Nearly 10,000 formulas, processes, trade secrets. It contains 
formulas for nearly alien imaginable; new ways of doin 
things; technical process; so-called trade secrets. It has — a 
thousands make more from their present business and profes- 
sions. A single formula may be worth more than 100 times the 
rice of the book. Over 900 pages, completely indexed, cloth 
inding, $5.25 postpaid. 


PRESSURIZED PACKAGING (AEROSOLS). By Alfred Herzka, Jack 
Pickthall. Although technical problems occur with all types of 
packages, those which arise with pressurized packages are many 
and complex. This reference book, by two recognized authori- 
ties deals with propellants, containers, valves, filling methods, 
laboratory procedures, emulsified systems, and perfumes. There 
is a complete section containing more than 200 formulations, 
including foods, insecticides, cosmetics, paints, and numerous 
other products. 400 pages. Illustrated. Price $12.00, 


PERFUMERY SYNTHETICS AND ISOLATES. By Paul A. Bedoukian. 
This carefully compiled volume meets the genuine need for 
authoritative data on perfumery synthetics. It embraces the 
history, chemistry, physical and chemical properties, manufac- 
ture, uses, and other pertinent data of the principal perfumery 
compounds; and covers the important perfumery synthetics. A 
complete index adds to the value of this important work. 488 
pages. Price $10.25. 


THE HANDBOOK OF SOLVENTS. By Leopold Scheflan and Morris 
Jacobs. The most useful work of its kind today. Part I covers 
theoretical aspects and practical attributes such as solvent ac- 
tion, solvent power, evaporation and evaporation rates. In Part 
II the physical constants of over 2700 liquid compounds are 
ae for easy comparison. 728 pages. Illustrated. Price 


COSMETICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. By Ralph G. Harry. 
discussed the skin, its nutrition and scientific care: the hair. 
its proper grooming, the physio-chemical problems involved in 
its washing; the teeth and their care, covering the present 
status of different dentrifices, and the luster-producing proper- 
ties of ingredients. Much of the information has its source in 
the research activities of its author, embracing chemistry, derma- 
tology, and microbiology. 786 pages. Illustrated. Price $17.25. 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COSMETIC MATERIAL TRADE 
NAMES. By Maison G. deNavarre, brings you reference data you 
will turn to constantly . . . the most complete listing of all 
the materials of the world used in cosmetic manufacture . . . 
including quick concise descriptions of approximately 4,000 
materials . . . the names and addresses of the suppliers . . . 
and a very useful cross-index of the materials and their uses. 
You will use it when seeking new materials, or substitutes for 
those you may now be using. 400 pages. Price $7.50. 


HANDBOOK OF COSMETIC MATERIALS. (Their Properties, Uses. 
and Toxic and Dermatologic Actions). By Leon Greenburg and 
David Lester. Contains alphabetical listing, with frequent cross 
references, of information on approximately 1,000 substances. 
For each compound gives: formula (including collateral 
names), properties, toxic action, dermatological action. Ex- 
haustive 5+ en Hg Essential for manufacturing chemists 
a industry, dermatologists, allergists. 467 pages. Price 
13.50. 


THE ESSENTIAL ONS. By Ernest Guenther, with the collaboration 
of leading experts, this monumental six-volume work includes: 
Vol. I, Origin and Development of Essential Oils. 427 pages. 
Price $9.50. Vol. II, detailed data on several hundred con- 
stituents of essential oils. 852 pages. Price $13.50. Vol. IIL. 
discusses the oils of the plant families Rutaceae and Labiate. 
777 pages. Price $13.50. Vol. IV, covers the widely used oils: 
citronella, lemongrass, bois de rose, cassia, and others. 752 
pages. Price $13.50. Vol. V, takes up other oils of special 
interest to flavor, perfume and soap manufacturers: rose, ginger, 
cardamon, anise. 507 pages. Price $13.50. Vol. VI, completes 
the monographs on individual oils: wintergreen, sweet birch. 
ra berries, and the numerous pine oils. 552 pages. Price 


MANUAL FOR THE ESSENCE INDUSTRY. By Erich Walter. Comprises 
modern methods, with formulas for making all kinds of essences 
for liquors and alcoholic drinks, fruit juices and jams, mineral 
waters, essences for fruits and other vegetables, essences for 
confectionery and pastry. Describes raw materials and lab- 
oratory practice. Discusses taste and the transfer to foods and 
beverages. 427 pages. Illustrated. Price $8.25. 





AMERICAN PERFUMER DOCUMENTARY 


Now, between the covers of the new AMERICAN PERFUMER DOCU- 
MENTARY, you can have a wealth of current information . . . formula- 
tions, technical data, and processing techniques for . . . 

HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES 

PHARMACEUTICAL COSMETICS 

PRESERVATIVES & ANTI-OXIDANTS 

* SURFACTANTS 

COSMETIC EMULSIONS 

AEROSOL PACKAGING 

Whether you are a research director, chemist, or technician, you will 
want to have this important reference work always handy in your work- 


ing library. 
Price $5.00 postpaid 








[] COSMETICS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. — $27.50 

() HENLEY’S 20TH CENTURY BOOK OF FORMULAS. — $5.25 
(] PRESSURIZED PACKAGING (AEROSOLS). — $12.00 

() PERFUMERY SYNTHETICS AND ISOLATES. — $10.25 

() THE HANDBOOK OF SOLVENTS. — $10.25 

() COSMETICS—THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. — $17.25 


[] INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COSMETIC MATERIAL 
TRADE NAMES. — $7.50 


(] HANDBOOK OF COSMETIC MATERIALS. — $13.50 

(] THE ESSENTIAL OILS. (Specify Volume) 

[] MANUAL FOR THE ESSENCE INDUSTRY. — $8.25 

(1 AMERICAN PERFUMER DOCUMENTARY. — $5.00 
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For success in creating 


Aerosol perfumes and colognes 


rely on Givaudan ability 


Superior skill, artistry, creative imagination, knowledge of con- 
sumer preferences...these are the foundations on which a success- 
ful perfume or cologne is built. But...an aerosol fragrance requires 
even more. 


Givaudan offers a complete line of perfume and cologne fra- 
grances which have been specifically prepared to meet the require- 
ments of pressure packaging. Or, we can custom-make a fragrance 
to meet your specific aerosol needs. 


Our staff will welcome the opportunity to discuss your aerosol 
fragrance requirements. 


August, 1960 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
321 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SINCE 1795... 


ftir Fil 


GRASSE, FRANCE 


FRAGRANCES 
OF 
UNMISTAKABLE 
ELEGANCE 





In fragrance as in fashion, 
outstanding achievement is 
never an accident. It is born 
of infinite devotion to detail, 
aspiration towards an ideal. 
The products of Lautier Fils 
have, indeed, achieved a rare 
degree of consistency and de- 
pendability. That is why they 
have been a standard of com- 
parison for 150 years . . . why 
you can depegd upon them 
for complete satisfaction. 





ESSENTIAL OILS * NATURAL FLOWER 
ABSOLUTES * CONCENTRATED NATURAL 
FIXATIVES * SYNTHETIC AROMATICS 


LAUTIER'\FILS, INC. 


321 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 








GRASSE * PARIS . LONDON * BEYROUTH . ST. Louis e CHICAGO e RIO DE JANEIRO 
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: NOW! ... out of genetron aeroso/ research 








A new concept in aerosols 
.«« QUICK-BREAKING FOAMS 


Unique quick-breaking aerosol foams are 

dispensed on a limited area . . . break into 

liquid when disturbed! Promise important 

advantages for many products, including: 
® After-Shave Lotions 


® Nail Polish Removers 
® Hair Dressings 

® Sun Screen Lotions 

® Cold Wave Lotions 





In after-shave lotions and nail polish 
removers, to take just two examples, 
see how new Quick-Breaking Foams 


and more convenient... 











Out of intensive, continuing aerosol re- 
search in General Chemical’s Technical 
Service Laboratories comes an important 
new development with dramatic potential 
for product improvement... Quick-Break- 
ing Aerosol Foams! 

These unique quick-breaking foams add 
new advantages, new product appeal that 
pays off in greater consumer acceptance. 
With this new principle you may overcome 
application deficiencies of many spray or 
stream-type aerosols; give them the extra 
touch of “magic” that bolsters sagging 
sales and builds repeat business. 

Investigate this new research develop- 
ment now. As a first step, mail the coupon 
for free information bulletin. 


t 


aerosol propellants 


Putting the “push” in America’s finest aerosols 


llied 
hemical 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, MN. Y. 
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meee to liquid when touched with a 
Cleansing tissue, and nail polish rubs off. 





“Genetron” Department AP-80 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corporation 


40 Rector Street, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Please send free “Genetron” Product Information Bulletin, “Quick-Break- 
ing Aerosol Foam Products.” 
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Pharmaceutics of topical medications 


N. J. VAN Asse, F. P. S., M. Inst. Pxc. 
Pharmaceutical development manager 
Genatosan, Limited 


. medication is regarded by most prescrib- 
ers, and especially by dermatologists, as a vital fea- 
ture in the treatment of skin diseases. But it would 
be wrong to consider the principles of topical medi- 
cation in detail, without first seeing it in perspective 
and recognizing that other measures certainly have 
a part to play. The physician has to study his pa- 
tient as a whole, with the possibilities of underlying 
functional and nutritional disturbances given due con- 
sideration. Constitutional factors may well call for 
therapeutic measures administered systemically; rest 
and diet may also be important to the patient’s re- 
covery. In addition, it is sometimes preferable to 
administer a drug by the oral route or by injection, 
to achieve a purely cutaneous effect rather than to 
use the same drug in a local application, for exam- 
ple, so as to gain a more precise control of dosage. 

Having admitted that there is a place for other 
modes of therapy, it is now possible to examine the 
aims of topical medication and to see how they may 
be achieved with the aid of suitable pharmaceutical 
techniques. There are, indeed, a variety of pharma- 
ceutical forms for local application (lotions, dusting 
powders, ointments, creams and so on) and each 
may be formulated in numerous ways. The main 
point is to ensure that a preparation is formulated 
to have the optimum pharmacological action to make 
sure of obtaining the most therapeutic benefit from 





This paper was delivered to the Pharmacy Students Association, The 
leicester Colleges of Art and Technology, Leicester, January, 1960. 
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active constituents that have been prescribed. The 
elegance of a preparation inspires the patient’s con- 
fidence and helps to gain co-operation in the com- 
pletion of a full course of treatment, but its achieve- 
ment must always remain secondary to the main 
physiological requirements. 

Textbooks of dermatology describe a wide range 
of skin diseases, many of which are comparatively 
rare. Obviously some generalizations will have to be 
made in a consideration of the pharmaceutical as- 
pects of treatment. For this purpose, it will be help- 
ful to consider groupings covering a relatively wide 
field and to bear in mind throughout that there is 
one common objective—to bring the patient’s skin 
back to normality. 


Skin Flexibility. 

The functions of the skin, as a protective mechan- 
ical covering for the inner structures and as a barrier 
against microbial invasion, depend upon its entirety, 
its freedom from damage or fissuring; it must remain 
flexible, adjusting itself to postural changes of the 
internal structures. Maintenance of this skin pliability 
has been shown to depend on the degree of hydra- 
tion of its horny outer layer, dehydration causing 
it to become hard and brittle. There is a permanent 
reservoir of moisture in the dermis or inner layer 
of the skin, (which contains some 70% of water); 
this moisture can permeate outwards to hydrate the 
horny layer. On the other hand, moisture is contin- 
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ually lost by evaporation from the outer surface (es- 
pecially with exposure to winds or conditions of low 
atmospheric humidity). In this exchange of moisture 
between the horny layer and the environment, the 
latent heat of evaporation creates local cooling which 
assists in the regulation of body temperature. The 
aqueous secretion of the sweat-glands has a specially 
important function in this way, by promoting evap- 
oration at times when the body is inclined to become 
overheated. Excessive moisture loss by evaporation 
is normally restricted by the presence of the fatty 
secretion of the sebaceous glands. These various ef- 
fects are normally balanced, so that in the equilibri- 
um condition the horny layer holds about 10% of 
moisture. 

Disturbances of the skin often involve faults in 
the maintenance of a suitable water-balance and the 
skin becomes dry, fissured and, perhaps, infected. 
Treatment involves the employment of “artificial” 
means of restricting evaporation; that is to say the 
application of unctuous substances. This is the prin- 
ciple of emollient action and it is important to rec- 
ognize that it is not related to any direct softening 
effect of oils and fats on the skin. 

The formulation of preparations having the correct 
degree of emolliency is important for achieving a 
proper state of skin pliability. It is also necessary 
to avoid going too far in restricting evaporation 
which would create occlusion or water-logging; this 
favours bacterial attack and delays healing. Evapora- 
tion is restricted most by the hydrocarbon or purely 
fatty bases, less so by W/O or O/W emulsified 
creams and by pastes (using the term ‘paste’ to mean 
an ointment containing solids such as zinc oxide, 
which create channelling in the applied film). 

Evaporation is purposely encouraged in the treat- 
ment of conditions in which water-logging is a patho- 
logical feature by using dusting powders; the small 
solid particles greatly increase the surface-area avail- 
able for evaporation. 

The state of hydration of the horny layer will also 
be affected locally by the application of aqueous 
preparations that are definitely hyper- or hypotomic, 
but the effect is usually short-lived, unless other steps 
are taken to affect the equilibrium more perma- 
nently. 

So, it can be seen that the problem of keeping 
the skin flexible depends primarily on maintaining the 
moisture content of the horny layer; emollients 
restore pliability by retarding the evaporation of mois- 
ture. Whatever the skin disease concerned, it is al- 
ways desirable to consider the likely effect of a prep- 
aration on the moisture equilibrium; further, the skin 
will often heal itself without medication if it is suit- 
ably guarded from further damage ... . . an example 
of this is the use of barrier creams to limit the de- 
greasing effect of household detergents. 


Inflammation. 


Whilst conservative treatment will sometimes be 
sufficient, the inflammatory skin disorders often call 
for a more positive approach. Inflammation is a charac- 
teristic of the group of skin conditions that are re- 
ferred to as eczema-dermatitis. In all these, there is 
an inflammatory response to some form of stress... . . 
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possibly an external, chemical stress that produces 
an allergic, contact dermatitis or a rather more puz- 
zling eczematous reaction to an endogenous or emo- 
tional stress. The tendency to react in such ways as 
this, may be inhereited, constituting what is known 
as an “Atopic” eczema. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the inflam- 
matory skin disease in connection with the use of 
topical applications, is their stage-by-stage progress. 
Thus, there is the acute phase in which the highly- 
inflamed skin blisters and then weeps profusely. Here 
it would be quite useless, for example, to apply a 
greasy and occlusive ointment. Then there is the 
chronic stage where the skin is dry and irritable, 
demanding the use of antipruritics to relieve itching 
and also calling for emollients. Between these stages, 
a sub-acute stage may occur, with some degree of 
weeping and encrustation, along with irritation. 

The pharmaceutical approach to these inflamma- 
tory states is, first and foremost, to avoid provoking 
a severe, acute reaction when the natural tendency 
is for the condition to subside. Applications must 
be soothing, they must calm down the upset tissues. 
Thus, cooling and drying lotions (such as Calamine 
Lotion) are applied to an acute dermatitis; an O/W 
emulsified cream or a zinc oxide paste will probably 
suit a sub-acute condition best, whilst a paraffin oint- 
ment would be most suitable in the chronic stage. 
Stiff ointments or pastes, incidentally, have a splint- 
ing or immobilizing effect which is itself useful for 
promoting rest while, at the same time, it restrains 
the patient from exacerbating the condition by 
scratching. 

In the case of contact dermatitis, soothing or con- 
servative treatment alone may be adequate if the 
patient can be isolated from the initial source of 
irritation. But often this is not known or not practical, 
and indeed, in other forms of eczema, the irritant 
may be constitutional rather than environmental; it 
is then necessary to adopt more drastic measures 
to suppress the inflammation. For example, it may 
be desirable to use the anti-inflammatory corticoster- 
oid drugs. To avoid the generalized effects of the 
systemically-administered steroids, it is often prefer- 
able to apply them topically; this raises the problem 
of their transference through the skin, or what is 
referred to as “skin penetration”. 

The skin is normally a very effective barrier 
against penetration by chemical substances. This 
might be due to the presence of a specially impene- 
trable tissue-membrane as such or to the physico- 
chemical properties of several layers of cells which 
together repel, for example, both anions and cations. 
The mechanism has not yet been fully clarified but 
it is well-known that only certain compounds with 
appreciable lipid and water-solubility can penetrate 
to any noticeable extent through intact skin; this 
includes some of the phenols, sterols and alkaloidal 
bases. 

Penetration may be significantly greater in a dam- 
aged or diseased skin condition. This may simplify 
the problem of drug administration on occasion but, 
of course, it could intensify the risk of adverse 
side-effects. 

Research findings in general support the pharma- 
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ceutical methods that would be arrived at simply 
on the basis of common-sense; that is, the com- 
pounding of water-soluble drugs in water-miscible 
bases and oil-soluble drugs in fatty bases. The exact 
choice of vehicle depends largely on the chemical 
compatibility of the materials concerned; and the 
base may often be selected for its physical proper- 
ties and soothing effect rather than for its problemati- 
cal influence on skin penetration. 


Complications of Inflammation 

These considerations apply mainly to the more 
straightforward inflammatory reactions to irritants— 
that is, the eczema-dermatitis reactions. The situation 
may become more complicated, as in seborrhoeic 
dermatitis, where inflammation arises from follicular 
blockage by horny material and waxy sebum; com- 
mon acne exhibits a similar pattern. In these cases, 
measures are taken to restore patency of the seba- 
ceous ducts and the normal flow of sebum; emulsi- 
fied creams or lotions are used for softening the 
crusts in seborrhoeic dermatitis and quite vigorous 
cleansing by synthetic detergents, deliberately to de- 
grease the skin, may be needed for acne. In each 
case, salicylic acid will probably be employed to soften 
the plugs of keratin. 

Quite a different reaction to a stress of unknown 
or, at least, doubtful origin, occurs in the case of 
Psoriasis. This is manifested by the development of 
an excessively thick horny layer which is imperfect- 
ly keratinized and which breaks up to form detached 
scales. Various medicaments appear to have some 
therapeutic value, but a first step is usually to employ 
a stiff ointment (the vigorous inunction of which 
helps to dislodge the scales). 


Infection. 

In this disease, as in the other skin disorders 
previously mentioned, infection by pathogenic bac- 
teria is not at all an essential precursor. Nevertheless, 
infection is sometimes a primary causative factor of 
skin disease as in the case of impetigo, or it may be 
secondary . . for example, when bacteria are 
introduced by scratching an irritating skin reaction. 
In the treatment of skin infections, it is important 
to deal with the invading organisms without harming 
the host tissues and to make use of suitable vehicles 
that facilitate transfer of the active constituent to 
its site of action. The infection may well occur be- 
neath an intact surface and systemic treatment with 
antibiotics is then invaluable. If the surface is bro- 
ken, aqueous lotions or gels and emulsified creams 
containing the antibiotics or more conventional anti- 
septics can be employed, which will then diffuse 
readily into a hydrophilic exudate. 

The treatment of superficial fungal infections, such 
as “athlete’s foot” is essentially similar to that of bac- 
terial infections. But it is often necessary to deal 
with a hyperkeratinized surface in these conditions 
and a keratolytic, such as salicylic acid, is then em- 
ployed in conjunction with the specific antifungal 
medication. 


Side-Effects. 


It is vital never to forget that there are circumstanc- 
es in which treatment may do more harm than good. 
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A characteristic feature of the inflammatory skin dis- 
eases, is the ease with which the skin will react 
adversely to provocation. This is not always restricted 
to the irritant originally responsible for the trouble; 
local applications may cause a flare-up, either be- 
cause they contain ingredients which are prone to 
cause reactions or because the patient is hypersensi- 
tive to a constituent which the vast majority of people 
would tolerate quite safely. It is possible in fact, to 
distinguish clearly between two kinds of irritant 
substance, in this way:— 

Primary Irritants. 

(a) All normal individuals will react. 

(b) Reaction usually follows a single exposure to 
the irritant. 

(c) The response is virtually immediate. 

(d) Reaction occurs only at the site of application 
of the irritant. 

Sensitizers. 

(a) Usually affect only those individuals who are 
hypersensitive. 

(b) There is no reaction to the first encounter 
with the irritant, but multiple exposures pro- 
duce a reaction. 

Sensitivity does not develop immediately; there 
is usually an incubation period during which 
antibodies are being formed. 

(d) Reactions of this type may involve areas of 
the body remote from the site of exposure; a 
violent reaction may even lead to a fatal ex- 
foliative dermatitis. 

The “stinging” sensation produced by some phar- 
maceutical preparations is a mild form of primary 
irritation but it is not necessarily serious. Primary 
irritation is usually an obvious feature if it occurs— 
a typical example would be that caused by a miner- 
al acid—and steps can be taken to remove the cause. 
Sensitization is a more subtle problem, less easily 
recognized; typical secondary reactions may be 
caused by the antibiotics such as penicillin, local 
anesthetics such as benzocaine and by the antihis- 
tamines and organic mercurial compounds. Skin re- 
actions may follow the ingestion of drugs by mouth 
as well as by local application. Ointment base consti- 
tuents are not entirely free from sensitization risks— 
even in the case of such a universal stand-by as 
lanolin—but the well-known materials are generally 
tolerated perfectly well. 

We should take care to foresee the less obvious 
hazards of skin medication; sensitization is a notable 
risk to which prescribers and pharmacists should be 
fully alert. But there is also the danger of toxic 
absorption of medicaments through the skin, especial- 
ly when it is damaged. Over-enthusiasm in the use 
of penetrating vehicles could, of course, increase this 
danger. Mercury and resorcinol are well-known po- 
tentially toxic drugs when applied topically, especial- 
ly in a prolonged course of treatment or on children. 
A special example of systemic or sometimes localized 
toxicity, is the cancer-inducing tendency of many 
chemical compounds. Crude coal tar has been known 
to exhibit a cumulative carcinogenicity when applied 
repeatedly as a strong ointment and the risk is prob- 
ably greater if the base contains surface-active sub- 
stances. 
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Practical Considerations. 


Let us turn now to the practical application of 
some of these points in pharmaceutics. It should be 
clear that the choice of vehicle depends largely up- 
on:— 

(1) The effect on evaporation that is required 

(promotion or suppression). 

(2) The desired extent and route of skin pene- 
tration. 

(3) The release of active constituents to the sur- 
rounding tissue or fluids that may be necessary. 

Of course, these features are affected by the skin 
condition of the patient and the active medicaments 
prescribed. It is the over-riding duty of the pharma- 
cist to compound a soothing preparation, clean, free 
from grittiness and preferably, without “sting” or other 
irritant properties. It is, incidentally, usually consid- 
ered to be preferable to render a preparation as 
close as possible to the natural skin pH of about 5.5. 

The principal aspects of pharmaceutics are, of 
course, part of every student's training and this in- 
cludes such essentials as the effective preservation 
of creams and such like preparations that might suf- 
fer mould spoilage. A few points which are less 
widely appreciated include:— 

(a) A drug in solution is likely to exert a greater 
or speedier action than the same drug in sus- 
pension; choice of vehicle will depend upon 
the desired speed of action. 

(b) In a two-phase system, especially on O/W 

emulsion, the more volatile aqueous phase will 
evaporate soon after application and any active 
constituents will be left behind in the oily phase. 
So, if the aqueous phase comprised 50% of the 
original composition, the drug potency will be 
effectively doubled soon after application. This 
increase should not be ignored. 
Drug action in a topical preparation is always 
rather uncertain, owing to variations in the fre- 
quency and quantity of application, extent of 
inunction, skin temperature and so on. It is 
certain, however, that a preparation will be 
useless if any residual medicament rubs off too 
easily soon after application and the pharma- 
cist can, at least, formulate the preparation to 
minimize this tendency. 

Finally, it is appropriate to add that the pharma- 
cist should help to expedite the patient’s recovery 
with sound advice on the mode of use of medica- 
ments. Except in the treatment of psoriasis, where 
vigorous inunction may be necessary, most dermato- 
logical preparations should only be gently massaged 
into the skin and then protected with a porous 
dressing. The pharmacist should perhaps specially 
warn patients not to make any determined effort to 
remove one application before applying the next, 
unless the prescriber has given detailed instructions; 
misguided efforts by the patient to scrub or scour 
away ointment residues are said to be one of the 
most frequent causes of delayed recovery, especially 
in eczematous conditions. 

Containers for dermatological preparations should, 
I feel, be given more careful consideration than is 
often done. For example, a fibreboard carton will not 
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only become messy if it is used to hold a soft cream 
but it will also permit evaporation of the aqueous 
phase. 


Summary. 


I should now like to summarize my remarks by 
listing briefly the main indications for the use of 
various kinds of dermatological vehicles or bases:— 
(1) Dusting Powders. 

To dry up aqueous exudate and promote evap- 
oration; also to lubricate adjacent surfaces. 

(2) Aqueous Lotions. 

To cool and soothe acute inflammation and to 
provide cleansing, antiseptic, astringent or antipru- 
ritic effect. 

(3) Emulsified Lotions. 

Generally to apply oil-soluble or oil-wettable 
drugs over a wide area, with some degree of 
soothing effect from the aqueous phase. The oil 
phase may be used for protective action or to 
facilitate penetration of the drug. 

(4) Emulsified Creams. 

Soothing, cooling—if water-miscible, particularly 
suitable for antiseptics. W/O creams are mainly 
used when the properties of a greasy base are 
desired, but without occluding the hair follicles. 


(5) Aqueous Gels. 

Are used just like aqueous lotions, but can be 
more readily confined to a small area of the skin 
and maintain contact with the drug over a long- 
er time. 

(6) Anhydrous Water-Miscible Bases. 


Used mainly with oil-soluble or oil-wetted drugs 
whether intended for superficial or penetrating 
action, but which would be incompatible with 
water in an emulsion, on long storage. 

These bases are miscible with the serous fluid 
present when the skin is damaged and are also 
washable—if the prescriber wishes that the resi- 
due should be washed off the skin. 

This includes the polyethylene glycol ointments 
and also the anhydrous emulsifying ointments. 

(7) Pastes. 

Useful where a stiff, protective ointment is need- 
ed but when evaporation is still required to pro- 
ceed unchecked. 

Greasy Ointments. 

Especially useful where evaporation is to be 
restricted and maximum emolliency produced. 
Also when friction is a desirable feature of the 
treatment. Often employed for the barrier effect 
e.g. against the evaporative action of dry winds. 
If properly formulated, a greasy base may give 
excellent skin penetration e.g. of antipruritic drugs. 
Alcoholic Vehicles. 

Can be used temporarily to reduce excessive 

greasiness of the skin or to apply powerful water- 
insoluble keratolytic agents. Will sometimes offer 
good penetrating properties e.g. for fungicidal 
action. 
I hope that what I have said may help you to 
choose your materials without being unduly influ- 
enced by the glossy brochures describing new emulsi- 
fying agents and such like, but with the speedy re- 
covery of the skin patient foremost in your mind. 
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Recent developments 


in permanent waving 


4 centuries old “art” of beauty culture has un- 
dergone a radical transformation during the past 25 
years. During this development, an ancient skill be- 
came the science of cosmetics. Permanent waving of 
hair not only changed with the times but was one 
of the forerunners in scientific progress. Permanent 
waving modifies physical as well as chemical proper- 
ties of hair and produces irreversible changes of a part 
of the human body. It is no surprise, therefore, that 
dependable commercial waving products require a 
scientifically sound foundation. 

The scientific roots of permanent waving can be 
found in the work of the textile—especially wool— 
scientists, of the X-ray physicists, of the biologists, 
and of the biochemists. Today, as permanent waving 
comes of age, progress depends more and more on 
scientists whose primary concern is hair waving. 

Even a brief history of permanent waving reveals 
the important role played by scientific progress in 
the development of commercially successful waving 
preparations. It has been well established that the 
disulfide linkages in hair are of vital importance to 
either hot or cold waving. That cystine disulfide link- 
ages in keratin connect neighboring polypeptide 
chains like the rungs of a ladder was postulated by 
Stary (1). 

This thesis proved most fruitful in the hands of Ast- 
bury and Speakman, who laid the theoretical basis for 
the chemistry and the fine structure of animal fibers 
(2). In 1934, Goddard and Michaelis (3) reported 
that mercaptans (e.g., thioglycolic acid) in alkaline 
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solutions reduce disulfide linkages in keratin. These 
and related theoretical discoveries are among the 
milestones of the development of cold permanent 
waving (4). 

Nevertheless, it was not until the years immediate- 
ly following World War II that heat waving processes 
were almost completely replaced by thioglycolate 
cold waving. Despite reverses and patent litigations 
(5), thioglycolates have been “hard to beat” as the 
chemicals for hair curling (6). 


General Considerations 

Three processes take place during permanent wav- 
ing of human hair as practiced today: softening, curl- 
ing or rearranging, and hardening (7). During soft- 
ening, the hair interacts with the applied chemicals 
to become pliable and plastic. Softening may be 
achieved either at or near room temperature (cold 
waving), at slightly elevated temperatures (tepid 
waving), or at temperatures exceeding about 65°C. 
(hot waving). During curling or rearranging, the 
plastic hair is forced to assume—at least partly—the 
configuration of the curler. In order to curl the hair, 
it is generally wound in a circular fashion around a 
mandrel (“Croquignole” curler) or held circularly by 
some sort of pin or clip. Finally, during hardening, 
the initial softening is reversed to restore the hair 
to its original state. A number of chemical and relat- 
ed processes have been described to effect harden- 
ing (neutralizing). 

During recent years, the efforts of workers in the 
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cold waving field have been directed to the improve- 
ment of existing processes. The work includes the 
determination of the curl strength, i.e., the degree of 
waving produced by a given process, the study of 
the safety of the chemicals used for waving, and 
many other problems. Of most immediate practical 
importance is, of course, the development of new 
products. In the paragraphs to follow, an attempt 
will be made to describe recent activity in the cold 
wave field. 
Thioglycolate Waving Lotions 

New developments in thioglycolate waving lotions 
are rather numerous and confirm the popularity of 
thioglycolic acid as a waving agent. Although alkaline 
solutions of thioglycolates containing free ammonia 
(8, 9) are excellent waving agents, the odor of 
ammonia is considered objectionable. Complete or 
partial replacement of ammonia by non-odorous (10) 
and non-toxic (11) alkanolamines is widely practiced 
throughout the industry. Brant (10) describes the use 
of secondary alkanolamines as the so-called “free al- 
kali or alkali reservoir” in waving lotion. Diisopro- 
panolamine appears to be the preferred alkali, and it 
is claimed that use of this or related secondary amines 
produces waving lotions causing less skin irritation 
than if the primary amine is used alone. Brant recom- 
mends that the primary amine be used to neutralize 
the acidity of thioglycolic acid and that diisopropano- 
lamine be used to raise the pH to the conventional 
range (8.5-10.0). Typical compositions are tabulated 
below: 


Ingredient 
OBO GES «in ces «ee Oe Oe 
sak ose MD Se GD xae oan 
0.61 0.60 0.55 0.50 0.31 0.65 0.60 
EE cals wie ace awe 


Thioglycolic Acid 
Ammonium Thioglycolate 
Diisopropanolamine 
Ammonia sae 
Monoethanolamine as 050 ... 
Monoisopropanolamine ae eee ee 

Deadman (12) provides an alternate solution to the 
odor problem by suggesting that at pH 8.7-9.7 lithium 
thioglycolate solutions containing some free lithium 
hydroxide wave hair as well as the conventional 
preparations. 

The possibility of hair damage (13) from cold 
wave lotions is the continuous concern of cosmetic 
chemists. Leberl (14) recently discussed the protec- 
tive effects of colloids such as gums, cellulose deriv- 
atives, proteins, polyvinyl alcohol, and polyglycols. He 
suggests a mechanism wherein these colloids form a 
protective film on the hair. Leberl also includes sili- 
cones in this group of film-formers. A typical formu- 
lation containing an alkylpolysiloxane is described in 
a British patent (15): 


Dimethy] Polysiloxane (50 cps) 2 parts 
Polyethyleneglycol 400 Monostearate 15 
Thioglycolic Acid 7.5 
Ammonium Hydroxide (S.G. 0.88) 1.7 
Perfume and Color q.s. 


Water to make 100 parts 

A rather ingenious introduction of silicones into 
thioglycolate preparations has recently been patent- 
ed in France (16): The preparation of the various 
thioglycolic acid esters of monomethyl, dimethyl, or 
trimethy] silanol is described. Addition of one of these 
esters to a hydroalcoholic solution of ammonia causes 
immediate hydrolysis to thioglycolic acid. The simul- 
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taneously formed silanol polymerizes to a polysilox- 
ane, the latter protecting the hair during waving. 

Means to accelerate the cold wave process have 
been the subject of extensive study. Although the rel- 
atively slow acting thioglycolate lotions for home use 
require only about one hour for completion of a 
wave—which includes winding and neutralizing—the 
hair waving industry is continuously trying to shave 
even a few minutes from the so-called processing 
time. This is generally achieved by an increase in 
mercaptan content, in pH, and/or in total alkalinity. 
Grein (17) has claimed that the inclusion of isopro- 
py! alcohol into waving lotions increases the speed 
of waving. In connection with Grein’s disclosure, it 
is interesting that Speakman and his co-workers (18) 
have shown recently that, contrary to expectations, 
wool is more easily extended in mixtures of water 
and isopropyl alcohol than in water alone, as long 
as the concentration of isopropyl alcohol is less than 
about 75%. 

Although solid waving compositions, which are dis- 
solved in water prior to use, have been patented 
(19), such products have had no wide commercial 
acceptance to date. In contrast, several years ago so- 
called waving creams packaged in collapsible tubes 
were widely promoted for home use in the United 
States and Great Britain. Creams or gels of this type 
are claimed to be “dripless” and to impart a desirable 
feel and luster to the hair (20). A self-neutralizing 
composition of this type is described in a French 
patent (21): 


Ammonium Thioglycolate 7.0 g 
Ammonium Hydroxide, to reach pH 9.5 

Manganese Sulfate 0.05 g 
Stearyl Alcohol 15.0 g 
Sulfonated Cetyl Alcohol® 5.0 g 


Water, to make 100.0 g 

*It seems likely that the patent refers to “sulfated” 
cetyl alcohol. 

The inclusion of cationics, castor oil, lanolin, choles- 
terol, or lecithin for their beneficial effect on hair is 
further recommended. 

Deadman (20) describes a number of polyoxyeth- 
ylene ethers and esters to prepare creams of this 


type: 
Aqueous Ammonium Thioglycolate 
(pH 9.2; 15%) 70 pts. 
Polyethyleneglycol-400-monostearate 30 pts. 


The ingredients are stirred together at 50°-60°C. and 
cooled to room temperature. 

The preparation of a more stable waving cream 
than the one described above can be achieved by 
using a combination of non-ionic emulsifiers: 

Cetyl-oleyl Alcohol Ether of Poly- 

oxyethylene Glycol (Mole Ratio 1:20) 15-30 g. 

Cetyl-oleyl Alcohol Ether of Poly- 

oxyethylene Glycol (Mole Ratio 1:10) 20-40 g. 

Stearyl Alcohol 10-20 g. 

Perfume q.s. 

Ammonium thioglycollate 

(50% thioglycolic acid ) 100-150 g. 

Ammonium Hydroxide (28%) 70-100 g. 

Distilled Water, to make 1000 g. 
The ethers, the stearyl alcohol, and the perfume are 
emulsified in about 500 g. of water at 60-70°C. After 
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emulsification and cooling, the ammonia and ammo- 
nium thioglycolate are introduced. 

A more drastic departure from conventional liquid 
thioglycolate waving lotions was the development of 
so-called “impregnated end papers” (22). These pa- 
pers are prepared by depositing on a porous paper 
or (non-woven) fabric a solution of an alkali metal 
salt of thioglycolic acid containing enough non-vola- 
tile alkanolamine to raise the pH to about 85.-10.0. 
Sheets of material are moistened by spraying or dip- 
ping to contain approximately 0.1 to 0.2 g. of thio- 
glycolic acid per “end paper” and then dried. In use, 
wet hair is wound on a conventional curler, using 
the treated end paper. The wound tress is re-wet 
with water and allowed to process. Only a few alka- 
lies are useful in preparing non-tacky and stable thio- 
glycolate treated end paper. Moore’s examples (22) 
utilize the sodium or potassium salt of thioglycolic 
acid together with monoethanolamines or trishydroxy- 
methyl aminomethane. A typical treatment prepara- 
tion may be formulated as follows: 


Potassium Thioglycolate 22.0% 
Dipotassium Dithiodiglycolate 10.5% 
Trishydroxymethyl Aminomethane 16.5% 
Water 51.0% 


During the past few months, an aerosol home per- 
manent waving kit appeared on the American market. 
The waving lotion is dispensed from a pressurized 
glass bottle as a foam. Although no details concern- 
ing the composition of this product are available, 
it is presumed that a “conventional” waving lotion 
and propellent system are utilized. 

Before discussing the use of waving agents other 
than thioglycolic acid, a few comments concerning 
“hidden thioglycolic acid” appear in order. Heilingot- 
ter (23) defines as “hidden thioglycolic acid” those 
compounds that contain chemically bound thioglyco- 
lic acid, which is released by decomposition or reac- 
tion in the presence of water. Generally these com- 
pounds are packaged dry and used after hydrolysis 
in the presence of alkali. The previously discussed 
thioglycolic acid esters of methylsilanols (16) belong 
in this class of compounds. Presumably the xanthates 
described in the British patent literature (24) are 
hydrolyzed to yield thioglycolic acid. Reduction rath- 
er than hydrolysis is the basis for the effectiveness 
of the solid odorless compositions patented by Brown 


(25): 


I 
Diammonium Dithiodiglycolate 0.5 M. 
Thiourea Dioxide 0.3 M. 
Sodium Carbonate 0.7 M. 
II 
Diammonium Dithiodiglycolate 0.4 M. 
Diammonium Thiomalate 1.0 M. 
Sodium Carbonate 0.6 M. 


When solid compositions of this type are dissolved 
in water, an equilibrium between the reducing agent 
(thiourea dioxide or thiomalate) and the dithiodi- 
glycolate is set up. The resulting thioglycolate is the 
effective waving agent. 

The admixture of a relatively small amount of 
thioglycolic acid to increase the effectiveness of sul- 
fites has been considered primarily for use in tepid 
waving composition. Deutsch and his co-workers (26) 
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combine thioglycolates, substituted amides, and sul- 
fites to achieve rapid waving under tepid waving 
conditions (15-30 min. at 30°-40°C.). Under cold 
waving conditions, these preparations require 45-60 
minutes for waving. A typical composition follows: 


Ammonium Thioglycolate 4.15% 
Sodium Metabisulfite 1.5 
Urea 6.0 
Ammonia (100%) 0.78 
Perfume 2.0 
Emulsified Mineral Oil 6.0 
Water q.s. 100.0 


In order to avoid the need for an external heating 
device in tepid waving, Boss, et al., (27) propose 
the use of a mixture of two solutions for permanent 


waving: 

I. Citric Acid 10g 
Ammonium Bisulfite (30% ) 60 g 
Thioglycolic Acid (80°) 1ll4g 
Water 30 g 

II. Monoethanolamine 30 g 
Water 70 g 


When the two solutions are mixed, enough heat of 
neutralization is liberated to raise the temperature 
about 20°C. above ambient. The warm mixture is 
used for hair waving. 


Sulfite Cold Waving Lotions 

Even though thioglycolic acid is the most widely 
used reducing agent today, interest in sulfites for 
permanent waving of hair persists. This is due pri- 
marily to the absence of “thio” odor. Unfortunately, 
alkali sulfites at room temperature wave hair too 
slowly to be commercially feasible. A number of sug- 
gestions have been made to speed up hair waving 
by sulfites. 

In 1957, Mora (28) recommended the inclusion of 
addition compounds of bisulfite and quinones or poly- 
phenols in bisulfite waving lotions. The resulting prod- 
ucts are claimed to be safe, nonodorous, and effec- 
tive waving preparations at pH’s between 6 and 9. 
The bisulfite addition compounds of hydroquinone, 
pyrogallol, phloroglucinol, and resorcinol are included 
in the examples. 

Similarly, Watson (29) claims that the addition 
of a hydroxy aromatic compound accelerates the rate 
of waving of sulfite cold wave lotions. The following 
example is typical: 


Urea 30 % 
Sodium Metabisulfite 7.5% 
Gentisic Acid 2 % 


Water 61.5% 
This composition reportedly waves hair well at 25°C. 
and damages hair less than regular thioglycolate prep- 
arations. In connection with sulfite waving lotions, it 
is of interest that Whitman and Den Beste (30) 
patented the use of hexamethylene tetramine to re- 
verse the reaction between bisulfites and hair. It is 
suggested that hexamethylene tetramine complexes 
bisulfite and therefore is an effective neutralizer for 
sulfite waving lotions. 


Novel Waving Agents 


” The never ending search for a “better” safe, odor- 
less and fast waving agent continues. 
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Diaminomethane disulfinic acid, (NH2)2C(SO2H)>, 
in the form of its potassium salt reportedly is 
an efficient, odorless, and safe waving agent (31). 

Potassium borohydride, a powerful reducing agent, 
has been patented as a waving agent (32). Freshly 
prepared solutions of this substance are claimed to 
wave hair well; but even such solutions require sta- 
bilization against loss of hydrogen. According to the 
invention, small amounts of boric acid, or glycine, or 
urea, with or without mannitol, stabilize aqueous po- 
tassium borohydride solutions sufficiently to insure 
satisfactory waving. 

Esters of thioglycolic acid (33) have received con- 
siderable attention as waving agents in Europe be- 
cause they are claimed to wave well in the pH 
range between 4.0 and 7.0. Typical of these esters 
are the monothioglycolic acid esters of ethylene gly- 
col, 1,3-propylene glycol, glycerol, and of lactic acid. 
The success of commercial preparations based on 
one of these or related compounds cannot be assessed 
at this time. 

The safety of thioglycolates for hair waving and 
hair straightening has been well established through- 
out the world. However, French legislation prohibits 
its use in home permanents and places an upper 
limit on permissible concentrations in professional 
waving lotions. Morelle (34) suggests thiolactic acid 
as an acceptable “non-toxic” and “non-caustic” replace- 
ment for thioglycolic acid. 


Neutralizers 


In recent years, efforts in improving neutralizers 
were directed to increasing their speed, ease of appli- 
cation, and efficacy. Typical of these efforts is the 
disclosure by McDonough (35) that mixtures of per- 
borates and bromates act synergistically and are 
exceptionally effective neutralizers. According to 
Schwarz and Orgel (36), a 0.5% aqueous solution of 
dehydroascorbic acid oxidizes mercaptan groups in 
hair no further than to the disulfide stage. It is also 
suggested that dehydroascorbic acid can be formed 
in situ by the action of oxidizing agents on ascorbic 
acid. It is presumed that sulfhydryl groups in re- 
duced hair are oxidized by dehydroascorbic acid as 
well as by the concurrently used oxidizing agent. 

Iron salts catalyze the reaction between bromates 
and sulfhydryl groups in hair, according to an Aus- 
trian patent (37). Ammonium salts are included in 
the disclosed compositions to reduce flammability: 


Sodium Bromate 4% 
Lauryl Alcohol Sulfate 1.5% 
Diammonium Phosphate 4.0% 
Ferric Ammonium Citrate 0.3% 
Water, to make 100 % 


Even acidified solutions of hemoglobin or hemocy- 
anin have been suggested (38) as useful oxidizing 
agents for neutralization. 

The so-called “instant neutralizers” have achieved 
wide popularity for both professional and home use. 
The commercial availability of sodium bromate at 
reasonable cost permits the preparation of stable con- 
centrated liquid neutralizers. Such preparations neu- 
tralize reduced hair rapidly. Generally, 10-15% solu- 
tions of sodium bromate are utilized. Numerous hair 
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conditioners and related materials can be added to 
impart the desired characteristics. 

The addition of urea to bromate neutralizers is sug- 
gested in Austrian patent 198,894, (39). Urea re- 
portedly retards combustion, acts as a buffer, and 
increases the speed of neutralization. Finished neutral- 
izers of this type may be solids, liquids, or creamy 
emulsions: 


Solid: 
Urea 150 g. 
Sodium Bromate 150 g. 
Duponol 9 g. 
Ammonium Chloride 12 g. 
Liquid: 
Urea 150 g. 
Sodium Bromate 150 g. 
Duponol 30 g. 
Ammonium Chloride 40 g. 
Water q.s. about 1300 g. 
Emulsion: 
Atlas G2135 5.5 g. 
Cetyl Alcohol 7.0 g. 
Lauryl Alcohol 2.0 g. 
Water 1000 g. 
Urea 172 g. 
Sodium Bromate 150 g. 


In a related patent (40), the inclusion of sodium ni- 
trite to accelerate the activity of bromates is indicated. 

During the past year, neutralizers with lathering 
qualities have been marketed for home use as “sham- 
poo neutralizers”. 


Other Problems 


Progress in the field of permanent waving has, of 
course, not been limited to the development of new 
products. 

Unfortunately, the scope of this review permits 
only casual mention of the histological studies of 
Mercer (41), the histo-chemical work of Jarrett (42), 
and the efforts in the field of keratin structure of 
Fraser and MacRae (43). 

Considerable effort has been expended to develop 
a reliable laboratory technique for measuring the curl 
strength or degree of curl produced by a waving 
treatment. Kirby (44) recently presented details of 
a “pegboard” procedure that appears simple enough 
to prove useful in all laboratories interested in hair 
waving. A much more elaborate and sensitive tech- 
nique has been used by Stavrakas (45). He defines 
the “Curl Strength Index” as the area under the load 
extension diagram of a curled tress and uses it to eval- 
uate the resistance of curls to deformation. 

Haefele (46) recently described the synthesis and 
physical properties of about 40 different mercaptans. 
Particular emphasis was placed on the synthesis of 
derivatives of thioglycolamides (1) and of mercapto- 
ethylamine (II): 

HSCH,CONR: HSCH.CH.NR, 
(1) (II) 
The topical toxicity of these and other mercaptans 
useful for permanent waving has been discussed by 
Voss (47). On the basis of “repeated insult” patch 
tests on human subjects, Voss concludes that thiogly- 
colic acid and 3- mercaptopropionic acid are “devoid 
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of significant allergenic activity”. This result is rath- 
er striking since even cysteine, a constituent of epi- 
dermal tissue, elicited a sensitization response in 3 
out of 64 subjects. 

The recent major advances in permanent waving 
are the results of well-planned research projects, many 
of which are still being carried on. It is likely that 
new advances will be made, further improving 
permanent waving for the benefit of the consumer. 
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Tonics in cosmetic products 


A review of the botanicals currently coming 


into cosmetic use in Europe. These include 


ginseng, St. Johns wort. nettle and dandelion 


2. A and Z in cosmetics is one of good looks. 
Innumerable preparations are applied each day to 
create a favorable impression or notice by means of 
good grooming. 

There are first the preparations which are applied 
externally and which by means of color or treatment 
give a look of vitality and youth to the skin. 

Secondly there are an immense number of prepa- 
rations which are taken internally to improve the 
blood supply and circulation in tissues in order to 
achieve a youthful appearance. This means an inter- 
nal biological action. 

We will now consider this “materia cosmetica.” 

Tonus Tonika is derived from the Greek tonos and 
means strain, also sinew and tension or stress. In 
medicine the term tonus generally is applied to tis- 
sues. Since a true tension or stress is found only in 
the muscle tissue in the body, “tonika” are intended 
to produce a firming of muscle tissue. 

In practical use the term “tonic” has become much 
more inclusive and has come to mean any invigorat- 
ing energizing or building up preparation. 

There are tonics for internal and external applica- 
tion. No doubt the tonics for internal application will 
interest the cosmetic industry in a progressively in- 
creasing degree; the same is true for the advertising 
industry. 

The most interesting drug which at present is wide- 
ly advertised as a tonic is the root of ginseng. The 
well regarded pharmacognocist and pharmacist Hart- 
wich (according to Perrot and Vilmorin in Bull. Soc. 
pharm. 1904) reports: Ginseng is originally the root 
of Panax Ginseng, growing wild or in cultivated 
fields in China and Korea and cultivated in Japan 
and now also North America (U.S.A.) The root is 
up to 20 cm long, of a slim carrot shape terminating 
in a head shaped knoll and divided into different 
branches which result in a shape reminding one of 
a human body. It is up to 2.5 cm thick. The root is 
dry, hard, of yellowish color with cross creases es- 
pecially in its upper portion. The plants are cultivated 
with great care; the root is freed from all fibers or 
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filaments, it is scalded and then dried carefully. It 
is then somewhat transparent. Its structure is in no 
way remarkable, the rind or bark has a schizogene 
container for secretions, the starch is jelly-like as a 
consequence of the scalding. 

Ginseng has the reputation of being of value in 
various types of diseases; it is highly regarded as an 
aphrodisiac and commands high prices. According to 
James (1887) only the wild root is valued highly. 
One ounce (of the wild root) costs 10-20 pounds 
sterling, whereas a pound of the cultivated root costs 
only 5-6 shillings. In some respects the position of 
Ginseng is very much like that of mandragora in the 
middle ages in Germany. It contains panakolin (Co, 
H.;O,) with an unknown chemical structure. 

Ginseng is not to be confused with Ninsi or Ninsing 
root from Siam, Ninsi, sometimes being substituted in 
China in its place. 

At present the root of Panax quinquefolius (as 
Radix Ginseng Americana) is exported in large quan- 
tities into China. It is also in the shape of a carrot 
up to 10 cm long and 1 cm thick and of yellow 
grayish color. Its taste is first bitter and then turns 
sweet. It generally originates in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. In the U.S.A. it is often used in much the same 
way as licorice is here in Germany. Occasionally this 
root is used to adulterate radix senegal or radix ser- 
pentariae, but it is easily spotted because of its carrot 
shape. It contains panaquilon, a substance similar to 
glyzirrhizin, which turns red on contact with sulfuric 
acid. In the U.S.A. the spherical root of Panax trifolius 
is called “dwarf ginseng.” 

In all ages and in all places superstition, the belief 
in miracles, and advertising ballyhoo are interwoven. 
It can be assumed that the presently widely adver- 
tised ginseng root is of American origin. 

A yellow amorphous substance, panaquilon was 
isolated from the American root 100 years ago. The 
name is derived from “panacea” (universal healing 
agent ). 

At one time there was also a panacea soap for 
domestic animals, against skin diseases. It contained 
88 parts soap, 3.25-nut gall, 2.5-vervain, 3-calamus, 
1.25-aloe, 175-fumaria. “If one does not help, perhaps 
one of the others will and it might be that all of 
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them are beneficial, who knows.” Thus wrote the fa- 
mous pharmacologist Hugo Schulz at one time. 

It is not the task or function of the cosmetic indus- 
try to propagate a mixture of old beliefs in miracles 
and modern popular assumption; the cosmetic scien- 
tists however should know what modern scientific re- 
search has to say about the different plants to which an 
action on the skin has been ascribed. Ripperger calls 
these plants “dermatotrope antidyscratica” (agents 
against abnormal or diseased blood conditions). 

Dyscrasia means a deviation from the normal com- 
position of the blood. 

The medicinal herbs with their content of various 
types of mineral salts have a stimulating effect on 
various processes taking place in the blood and they 
supply cations which are often absent in the custom- 
ary foods consumed by man, which still too often 
consist only of proteins, fats and starches. 

It is interesting to determine by an example the 
mineral content of a wild growing plant. The nettle 
contains 14% ashes (from the dry plant.) As oxides 
it consists of 32% K, 29% Ca, 5% iron, 8% sulfate, 
7% chlorine, 2% sodium, 7% magnesium, 8% phos- 
phate, 4% silicate. 

The high content of potassium salts is remarkable 
in this connection. The two co-workers in the devel- 
opment of the chemistry of colloids, H. Bechold and 
]. Ziegler explain the beneficial effect of a vege- 
tarian diet in cases of gout and arthritic conditions by 
the abundant supply of potassium salts which inhib- 
its the deposition of urates (uric acid salts. ) 

Kesser at the Pharmacologic Institute in Hamburg 
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found that extracts from nettles increase the elimina- 
tion of uric acid and chlorine. The high content of 
calcium and iron salts is also of importance. Jaretzky 
ascribes to the iron salts a favorable influence in the 
formation of hemoglobin. 

There will be quite often smiles when the nettle 
is proposed as a tonic. However this is not a rare 
occurrence in connection with medicinal herbs. The 
well-known Munich clinican Prof. Stepp writes “When 
at a Congress for internal medicine at Wiesbaden 
in 1937 mentioned the value of the hagebutte as an 
inexpensive source of Vitamin C, many of my col- 
leagues were skeptical. However in the years since 
then its value has generally become well established.” 

Frequently the complexion is pale and anemic be- 
cause the mineral salts or the vitamins or in many 
cases both, are lacking in the diet. Other parts and 
organs of the body may also suffer damage as is 
shown by the example of the children of Goms. Goms 
is a village in Switzerland. Its inhabitants ate a diet 
which contained very little finely milled flour pastries, 
sugar and candy. As long as this condition existed 
tooth cavities were practically unknown. However 
things changed and numerous tooth cavities were 
found when a new road was built which allowed the 
shipping in of the new and highly refined foods 
which characterizes our present culture. 

A tonic well known among folk remedies is the 
dandelion. It is supposedly effective in chronic ecze- 
ma. It also was told of its successful use in case of 
skin blemishes. An analysis of the ashes of dandelion 
shows the following composition (as oxides): 19.1% 
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potassium, 12.19% calcium, 1.35% iron, 2.5% sulfate, 
4% chlorine, 33% sodium, 1.4% magnesium, 11.96% 
phosphate, 12% silicate. 

The analysis shows a very high content of sodium 
salts, which makes the use of dandelion as a spring 
tonic plausible; the analysis further shows consider- 
able amounts of lime (calcium) and silicic acid. 
Calcium compounds are considered tonics and impor- 
tant in the formation of the bone structure, silicic 
acid firms tissues. Gonnermann from the Pharmaco- 
logical Institute of the University of Rostock thinks 
it probable that the addition of suitable silicic acid 
components to the diet will improve nutrition of the 
skin in humans. 

Another crude drug containing silicic acid with a 
reputed beneficial effect on the skin are the peels of 
ripe garden beans (Phaseolus Officinale). Like dan- 
delion they are rich in calcium compounds. 

However it is not the case that the crude drugs 
named exhibit a definite and sure effect on the skin. 
Like with most other drugs or remedies it is rather a 
question of the individual response in each case. 

The names which have been given to certain plants 
in popular usage (or folk lore) are an indication that 
certain effects have been observed. In certain sec- 
tions pansies are called “Girl eyes” in others they are 
called “Beauty face” and “Pleasant look.” The in- 
fluence of pansies on the skin has been described by 
Hugo Schulz (in his lectures about the action and 
application of German medicinal plants.) The effec- 
tive agents are glycosides and a high content of cal- 
cium and magnesium salts. Modern efforts are direct- 
ed towards the cooperation of dermatologists and 
cosmetic practitioners. The cosmetic practitioners are 
in a position to stock and sell medicinal herbs and 
thus has the possibility to improve and enrich the 
daily diet. This phase of their activity is considered 
desirable and is supported by medical specialists. 

Gumpert in his book The Whole Field of Cosmetics 
Leip 1931, writes: “It should be pointed out that 
barbers and beauty parlors could possibly be called 
upon to fulfill an important social-hygienic task be- 
cause they really are the day by day practitioners 
of ordinary body care and because important health 
promoting functions especially of a preventive nature 
are their job. They are frequently in a position first 
to notice the formation of deformities and are being 
asked for information and advice in this connection.” 

It is not the job of cosmetic practitioners to propa- 
gate the belief in old miracle cures and more modern 
popular assumptions. However the cosmetic practi- 
tioners should have a sound knowledge concerning 
the findings of modern science in regard to plants 
and crude drugs which have the reputation of influ- 
encing the nature and appearance of the skin. Vege- 
table juices such as those of carrots, red beets, celery 
—are some modern tonics founded on vitamin and 
mineral basis which should also be mentioned. 


Cosmetic Tonics 


The cells of human body tissues which possess nor- 
mal healthy pulsating life have a certain tonicity 
called “turgor.” A young girl of blooming look and 
full of vigor indicates that it possesses the right kind 
of tonicity. 
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The process of aging decreases this tonicity more 
or less rapidly. Then the search for restoratives and 
tonics begins. How far these are the solution to the 
problem depends largely on the general condition 
and constitution of each applicant. The existence of 
certain skin tonics is undeniable. The most important 
one is alcohol. Dr. G. Hirth says: “Alcohol is irre- 
placeable as a stimulant of the activities of nerves 
and blood vessels and to promote warmth in and 
underneath the skin. The cells demand more energy 
without swallowing the poison itself. It is an osmotic 
effect without any danger.” In actual use the applica- 
tion of alcohol is generally in the form of facial 
(toilet) waters. That a facial water without alcohol 
is of little or no use as a skin tonic goes without 
saying. Alcoholic content of higher than 50% generally 
causes a burning sensation on the skin, for this rea- 
son the alcohol content of facial (and skin) tonics 
is generally restricted to 50%. 

Quinine is a well regarded tonic; it is being used 
in the form of the chloride in skin and hair tonics in 
amounts up to %%. One half percent glycerine may 
also be added. 

The ethereal oils have also a tonic effect. They 
act as irritants which accomplish a better supply and 
better nutrition of the skin. 

It should be noted here that cinchona hair tonics 
manufactured from cinchona bark are effective as a 
result of their quinotannic acid content and not on 
account of quinine content. This latter alkaloid is 
made ineffective by the presence of tannin. 

A very popular facial tonic is camphor. A camphor 
tonic generally contains .2% camphor, .5% acetic acid; 
2.5% glycerine, 50% alcohol (99%) and water q.s. 

Camphor milk as an after shaving milk is best made 
according to the Dehydag recipe with Emulgade F. 
This recipe also contains witch hazel extract. Witch 
hazel is a shrub, 1-7 meters high, is found in the 
forests of the North American Continent and has 
been used successfully by the native population for 
many years. As indicated by the name, it is so to 
speak the American skin tonic. The fresh peels are 
partly distilled and partly percolated, the two liquids 
are mixed and the mixture is called hazeline. The 
extract from bark and leaves should be used cautious- 
ly in cosmetics because of its bad odor. The distilled 
product has a better odor, but even so it is not a per- 
fume. However it does no longer contain the active 
agent Hamameli Tannin. Hazeline is added to all 
kinds of cosmetic products. 

Another native plant suitable for the manufacture 
of skin tonics is St. John’s wort (Hypericum perfora- 
tum). Like the previous plant (Witch hazel) it 
contains tannin. In addition, ethereal oils and a char- 
acteristic dye are present. The latter is partly soluble 
in fat and partly in alcohol. Since most of the pro- 
ducers of St. John’s wort oil do not know this basic 
fact, they obtain a greenish-brown oil instead of a red 
one. In an alcoholic skin tonic extract the red dye 
is masked in the beginning. If exposed to light the 
red color appears gradually. It therefore should be 
stored only in dark and amber bottles. 

Gessner in his “Poisonous and Medicinal Plants of 
Central Europe” gives reliable information about the 
various substances found in these plants. 
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Sunscreens and their usefulness 


. «i term “sunlight” includes visible light, ultra- 
violet and infrared light, with ultraviolet rays being 
shorter than visible wave lengths and infrared being 
longer. Almost all of the cutaneous reactions pro- 
duced by sunlight are caused by ultraviolet, for it is 
these rays that produce the greatest biologic effect 
on skin. Surprising as it may seem, most of the ef- 
fects of sunlight on the skin are harmful instead of 
beneficial. 

To the medical profession sunscreens may be de- 
fined as chemicals that protect the skin by absorbing 
damaging light rays and dissipating their energy in 
some harmless manner (1). When an organic com- 
pound absorbs radiation, it is either raised to a higher 
energy level or disassociated. An excited molecule 
may dissipate the absorbed energy by collision, fluo- 
rescence, or a reaction with other molecules at colli- 
sion (2). Because the photochemistry of polyatomic 
molecules is quite complex, very little is known about 
the energy conversion processes in ultraviolet absorb- 
ers. One possibility is that the absorbed ultraviolet 
energy raises the molecules to a higher electronic 
energy level which is quickly converted internally to 
higher vibrational levels which is dissipated as ther- 
mal energy by collisions (3). 

A sunscreen can prevent the photochemical degra- 
dation caused by sunlight by absorbing ultraviolet 
wave lengths. Such agents are currently being em- 
ployed to protect transparent and translucent plastic 
and in liquids, solutions, paints and varnishes to 
guard against changes in color, appearance or prop- 
erties. With the realization of numerous industrial 
uses for sunscreens, a number of new and very effec- 
tive sunscreens have been developed, Among the 
more noteworthy newcomers are the benzophenones 
(4). 


Medical and Cosmetic Uses 


Public interest in the effects of sunlight has cen- 
tered around sunburn, suntan, and the production 
of vitamin D. Few people, including physicians and 
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nurses, are aware of the role chronic exposure to sun- 
light plays in aging the skin and in the production 
of skin cancer. Of considerable interest to physicians, 
particularly dermatologists, is the fact that some peo- 
ple can become allergic to sunlight and develop ecze- 
matous or urticarial rashes on sunlight exposed areas 
of the skin. Also, there are several systemic diseases, 
the most significant of which is systemic lupus ery- 
thematosus, which are adversely affected by sunlight. 

The current changes in our culture are making 
available more time and money for recreational activ- 
ity, and people are spending significantly more of this 
time in activities which by their nature include con- 
siderable exposure to sunlight. These recreations in- 
clude swimming, sunbathing, golf, fishing, picnicking, 
hiking, boating and numerous other pastimes. The 
skin of chronically exposed areas can be damaged 
seriously by large amounts of ultraviolet irradiation 
from sunlight. The amount of exposure a person re- 
ceives depends upon a number of factors which 
include occupation, geographical location, hobbies, 
recreational patterns, clothing habits, and the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward the sun. 


Sunburn and Suntan 


Natural protection from sunlight is dependent upon 
the thickness of the stratum corneum and the amount 
of pigment in the skin. Following an exposure to sun- 
shine the amount of skin reaction is dependent upon 
a number of variables, the most significant of which 
are the duration and intensity of the exposure and 
the degree of natural protection provided by the 
epidermis. There are more burn producing wave 
lengths present in sunlight at midday than early or 
late in the day, in tropical than northern countries, 
and at high altitude in contrast to sea level. Snow, 
sand and water increase the intensity of an exposure 
as the result of reflection, while smoke, clouds, shade, 
suntan and clothing provide protection. 

Sunburn can be significantly decreased by a tan. 
The production of a suntan involves three separate 
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and different processes. A few hours after exposure 
to sunshine there is oxidation of many melanin pig- 
ment granules, and oxidized melanin is darker than 
reduced melanin. Also following irradiation there is 
a dispersion of melanin granules and this causes the 
skin to appear darker. Thirdly, there is production 
of new melanin; however, this is a delayed effect 
that is not apparent for several days following irradi- 
ation. Light complected and reddish-brown haired 
individuals are prone to freckling. People who freckle 
have an unusually large amount of pigment within 
the melanocytes of a freckle. 


Aging and Carcinogenesis 

Women should be informed that sunlight acceler- 
ates the visible signs of aging of the skin. If you ex- 
amine an elderly person’s skin you will find a striking 
difference between areas that have been chronically 
exposed to sunlight and those that are normally pro- 
tected by clothing. An elderly woman will often mani- 
fest conspicuous signs of aging of the face and hands, 
while the skin of the chest and abdomen usually 
appear relatively normal. Very old Negroes often 
present a deceptively youthful appearance, and this 
can be explained on the basis of the fact that their 
pigment protects them from sunlight accelerated ag- 
ing. This also explains why blondes frequently show 
their age more than brunettes. 

The terms “farmer's skin” and “sailor's skin” have 
long been employed to describe the weatherbeaten, 
aged, dry, coarse and leathery skin which often de- 
velops in outdoor workers. This type of skin is prone 
to develop premalignant and malignant skin tumors. 
Such changes occur in light exposed areas and are 
the end result of many years or prolonged exposure 
to sunlight. MacDonald (5) and others have shown 
that fair skinned individuals who have been exposed 
to large amounts of sunshine develop more skin can- 
cers than any other group. Negroes are amazingly 
resistant to the development of skin cancers. 


Photosensitivity 

Sunlight can and does cause a variety of derma- 
tologic diseases and such eruptions are actually more 
common than might be expected. It might be worth- 
while to mention some of the diseases in which sun- 
light is a factor. Lupus erythematosus is precipitated 
or aggravated by sunlight. Xeroderma pigmentosum 
is a congenital disease in which children develop 
numerous premalignant and malignant lesions in light 
exposed areas and seldom live to reach adulthood. 
The skin lesions of pellagra and porphyria are local- 
ized to light exposed areas. A significant number of 
the commonly used drugs can cause photosensitivity 
and among the more important examples are sulfo- 
namides, tranquilizers of the phenothiazine type 
(Thorazine, etc.), the sulfonylurea oral antidiabetic 
agents (Orinase, etc.), and the new antihypertensive 
diuretic agents (Diuril, etc.). The most common skin 
manifestations of photosensitivity are called polymor- 
phic light sensitive eruptons. 


Selecting the Sunscreen 


A number of aspects must be considered when 
one selects a sunscreen for a specific purpose. Of 
importance are such factors as absorption spectra, 
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stability, solubility, color, sensitizing index, primary 

irritant capability and cost. The effectiveness of a 

sunscreen almost invariably increases with the con- 

centration of the active agent and with the thickness 

of the applied film. 

The first commercial sunscreen appeared in 1928, 
with the active ingredients being benzyl salicylate 
and benzyl cinnamate (4). Para-aminobenzoic acid 
and its derivatives have been the most widely em- 
ployed sunscreening agents. Rothman has shown that 
a 15% para-aminobenzoic acid cream can increase 
the amount of irradiation necessary to produce a 
threshold erythema by 50 to 100 times (6, 7). In addi- 
tion to para-aminobenzoic acid derivatives, the families 
of compounds most commonly used as sunscreening 
agents are anthranilates, salicylates, cinnamates, pyr- 
rones, benzimidazoles, carbazoles, napholsulfonates, 
and quinine disulfate (8). 

In our laboratory twenty-four commercial sunscreen- 
ing and suntanning agents were subjected to compar- 
ative evaluations with the shaved abdomen of albino 
rabbits being used to determine the minimal erythema 
dose (MED). The MED for the unprotected rabbit 
was found to be 25 to 30 seconds. The best protection 
provided by any product tested was 3 to 5 minutes, 
and only 4 of the 24 preparations gave results that 
were this satisfactory. Five percent concentrations of 
para-aminobenzoic acid or the benzophenone (2-ben- 
zoy|-4-hydroxy-6-methoxy-benzenesulfonic acid) pro- 
vided protection for 20 to 25 minutes. By doubling 
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the concentration of these agents, the MED was 
increased to approximately 100 minutes. 

Of importance is the fact that para-aminobenzoic 
acid and its esters occasionally produce contact epi- 
dermal sensitization. In addition these chemicals may 
produce cross sensitization reactions with benzocaine, 
the sulfonamides, and the analine dyes (9). Also, 
Sams (10) found that digalloyl trioleate, a common- 
ly used sunscreening agent, can produce photosensi- 
tization. 

Only about 2% of the total solar radiation is ery- 
throgenic, and this part of the solar spectrum falls 
between 2900 and 3200 Angstrom units. The maximal 
effect of sunburn erythema has been established to 
2967 Angstrom units. The erythemal effectiveness at 
2925 Angstrom units is 70%, at 2967 Angstrom units 
it rises to 100%, and at 3132 Angstrom units there is 
a decrease to 2% (11). When sunlight causes the pro- 
duction of new pigment, the sunburn spectra are 
involved. However, wave lengths longer than 3200 
Angstrom units can produce oxidation of melanin and 
the dispersion of melanin granules, both of which 
cause the skin to appear darker. 

In addition to chemical sunscreens there are cer- 
tain agents that act as physical sunscreens. Physical 
sunscreens are occasionally termed “sun shades” since 
they are opaque chemicals that scatter light rather 
than absorb it. Examples are titanium dioxide, talc, 
kaolin, zinc oxide, and bentonite. These agents are 
occasionally used in combination with chemical sun- 
screens. It might be worthwhile to state that a cream 
vehicle alone will provide some protection, and pet- 
rolatum, especially red petrolatum, can provide con- 
siderable protection. Fortunately, window glass also 
prevents sunburn by filtering the erythema produc- 
ing wave lengths. 

Several companies are currently marketing ultra- 
violet absorbers. A wide selection is available and 
new and different sunscreens are continually being 
introduced. It should not be difficult to incorporate 
an excellent sunscreen in almost any type of cosmetic 
formulation. 


Discussion 


To date most of the commercially available sun- 
screen preparations have been developed in an at- 
tempt to prevent sunburn but allow a suntan. The 
prevention of pigmentation, photosensitization and 
carcinogenesis has rarely been considered. 
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It has been shown that sunscreens will decrease 
the incidence of experimentally induced ultraviolet 
carcinogenesis (12). Therefore, the widespread use 
of sunscreens might significantly reduce the incidence 
of skin cancer. Such agents could easily be incorpo- 
rated in many types of cosmetics, thereby decreasing 
sunlight accelerated aging and carcinogenesis. 

The popular suntan fad is unnecessary and should 
be condemned. The fair skinned person who wants a 
tan should not subject his or her skin to the amount 
of sunlight necessary to produce tanning, and most 
people who develop a tan easily are already medium 
to dark skinned and do not need a suntan for cos- 
metic purposes. Although not proven as of yet, the 
routine use of a good suntan preparation might allow 
tanning without predisposing the individual to aging 
and carcinogenesis. 

Photosensitive dermatoses can be produced by 
visible wave lengths in addition to ultraviolet; there- 
fore, the sun’s rays concerned with light sensitivity 
range from approximately 2900 to 8000 Angstrom units 
(13). Epstein has emphasized the fact that various 
disease entities have been provoked by more than 
one spectral region and are not due to specific wave 
lengths (14). 

The above discussion does not in any way mean 
that outdoor activities should be decreased or dis- 
continued, even for blondes. It only means that the 
ill effects of sunshine should be recognized and 
understood so that harmful exposures can be avoided. 
Excellent protection can be provided through the 
proper utilization of clothing and sunscreens. 

Since dermatologists are basically interested in pro- 
tecting patients from the ill effects of sunlight, a sun- 
screen with a wide absorption spectra would be the 
agent of choice. The chemicals should not cause 
primary irritation or produce sensitization, and any 
formulation should be compounded in a manner that 
is cosmetically excellent. It would be safe to predict 
that there will be increased interest in sunscreens 
and that new uses and application will be forthcom- 


ing. 
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IN DEODORANTS...ANTIPERSPIRANTS... MOUTH WASHES 
EYE LOTIONS...TOILET WATERS...NAIL LACQUER REMOVERS 


The extensive range of useful glycerine properties 
makes it a desirable ingredient for the cosmetic chemist 
and the pharmacist in many formulations. Its function 
may depend on the chemical and physical character- 
istics of the vehicle, or on the softening emollient action 
it is capable of exercising on the cosmetic film brought 
into contact with the skin. 

Many papers have been published on the cosmetic 
applications of glycerine':*:**.*.* *-* the detailed de- 
scription of which we will omit here. In this article we 


will attempt to cover only the important and versatile 
role which glycerine can play in formulations of de- 
odorants—antiperspirants, mouth washes, eye lotions, 
toilet waters and nail lacquer removers, following 
mainly the European criterion. 

In order to clarify the subject somewhat, we have 
outlined a formulation scheme on the products to be 
reviewed, with their usual forms of use, the chief char- 
acteristics required, and the typical ingredients (see 
table, pages 2-3). 
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DEODORANTS — ANTIPERSPIRANTS 


Within this line of products, three different presenta- 
tion forms are popular, in each of which we will examine 
the functions and advantages of glvcerine. 


a) Sticks: The high alcohol content of these solidified 
products, of the tvpe of an alcohol-stearate gel, presents 
the problem of controlling its easy volatility. This can be 
achieved in some degree by addition of glycerine, a polv- 
alcohol with very low volatility. Such an addition of glvcer- 
ine also has a plasticizing action which protects the stick 
from breakage, and, as a non-volatile solvent, glycerine pre- 
vents the settling of sodium stearate to the skin.® Another 
effect, also due to the addition of glycerine, is the mainte- 
nance of an adequate degree of transparency of the stick.” 
The moistening effect of glycerine prevents the too rapid 
drving of the deodorant on the skin, giving to the stick a 
smooth-touch and favoring its application.*:?! It is normally 
advisable to employ no more than 5% of glvcerine, since it 
mav excessively retard the necessary evaporation rate in use, 
reducing thereby the refreshing effect of the product. 


The function of glvcerine in controlling the evaporation 
also prevents the possible crystalization of the astringent 
salt, which if it were to happen, would create difficult appli- 
cation problems. 

Another interesting effect is that glvcerine can act as 
solvent for the gelation agent (or solidification agent), 
permitting increased concentration. This makes possible an 
elevation of the melting point of the stick, an important 
consideration in the warm countries. 


b) Creams and Lotions (solid and liquid emulsions): The 
so-called vanishing creams constitute the tvpe with most 
widespread acceptance (O/W emulsions). The frequent in- 
clusion of astringent salts and bactericides into such prod- 
ucts creates some additional problems, which must be taken 
into account when formulating said products: in the first 
place the presence of astringent salts, in many instances 
characterized by a strong acid hvdrolvsis, prohibits the 
use of usual emulsifiers of the soap tvpe (TEA stearate, 
potassium stearate, etc.) and makes necessary the use of 
emulsifiers stable to acids (for instance: sorbitan esters and 
polvoxvethvlene sorbitan esters, the acid-stable glvcerv] 
mono-stearate, some anionics, etc.). In the second case, the 








presence of germicidal agents (especially the phenolic 
tvpes) produces inactivation phenomena in the presence of 
nonionic emulsifiers. '*: 1.14.15. 16.17 

In spite of inclusion of astringent salts and germicidal 
agents, these creams continue to exhibit the usual charac- 
teristics and difficulties of the vanishing creams: ease of 
water evaporation from the external phase of emulsion and 
consequent drving, consistency alterations, possible shrink- 
age of product from the walls of the container and some- 
times appearance of crusts on the surface of product. These 
difficulties must be overcome with a moisturizing agent 
such as glycerine. To quote deNavarre,*! introduction of 
glycerine in O/W emulsions gives a better fluidity (espe- 
cially in liquid emulsions) and plasticity than addition of 
other humectants, so that glycerine seems to favor formation 
of O/W emulsions, contrary to propylene glycol, which 
seems to favor formation of W/O emulsions.** As to the 
influence of glycerine in counteracting the hardening of an 
O/W emulsion, it has been found?* that the optimum con- 
centrations are 7.5% for glycerine, 15% for sorbitol and 
10-12% for propylene glycol, respectively. About the ques- 
tion of influence of the diverse polvols on viscosity of an 
emulsion, the opinions are divergent.*: '*: =!.*5. 24.25 In our 
own tests we have found that association and blending of 
glvcerine with equivalent quantities of pelvethylene glycol 
300 or 400 still improved the plasticizing properties and 
spreading of a vanishing cream. 

Again, the acceptance of glycerine as humectant is 
shown by the fact, that Wells* maintains even that it can 
act as emulsifving adjutant and improve the stability (espe- 
cially in O/W emulsions with polvoxvethvlene alkyl ethers). 
it has been mentioned as another function of glycerine, that, 
if the emulsion breaks or tends to invert, the glvcerine favors 
the phase inversion, maintaining homogeneous and plastic 
the resulting new film. 

A further effect of its moisturizing action,? and not 
the least in importance, is its softening emollient action on 
the drv skin, extensively proved by the well known work of 
Blank.*? Moreover, glycerine has the subsidiary action of 
preventing the “rolling” due to the poor adhesion of the film 
to the skin. Pepper** also mentions the value of incorporat- 
ing it into the vanishing creams assigned to cold countries, 
since it prevents the breaking of the emulsion, thanks to its 
ability to lower freezing points. 
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It can be mentioned too*® that glvcerine has been rec- 
ommended as a solvent for the new bactericide based de- 
odorants (chlorinated phenol derivatives). 

As seems apparent from all this, glvcerine supplies in 
a balanced manner all the properties (hygroscopicitv, hu- 
mectant range, viscosity, low viscositv index, good com- 
patibility, low volatility, lack of toxicity, good colour, taste 
and odour, lack of corrosive action, low freezing point, re- 
quired by Griffin'’ of ideal humectant agents. 

We believe that the selection of glycerine as moisten- 
ing agent for deodorant-antiperspirant creams and lotions 
has so been justified. 


c) Liquids: Such aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic solutions 
require addition of glycerine for its moisturizing, emollient 
action. Its spreading action favours good adhesion and 
wetting of the skin. Furthermore, when it is included in 
sufficient quantity, it is able to impart an adequate body 
to the lotion or to enhance the effects of other thickening 
agents. 


MOUTH WASHES 


Inclusion of glycerine in such preparations usually has 
various missions: it increases vehicle viscosity, exercises a 
moisturizing action, acts as solvent and diluent for flavor- 
ing materials, and gives a sweet flavor permitting some- 
times a lower concentration of other sweetening agents. 
Wells* mentions also its utility as “throat conditioner,” and 
its use in lozenges for this purpose is well established. 
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EYE LOTIONS 


Often these lotions simply consist of a physiological 
sal solution; in other cases 0.5% methy] cellulose solutions 
are used, which give an inert, viscous colloid of good toler- 
ance not causing allergic reactions. Addition of up to 10% 
glycerine can be of interest for its isotonic effect and spread- 
ing action. It is a constituent of proprietary products for 
such use. 


TOILET WATERS 


Introduction of a low percentage of glycerine into 
toilet waters increases or maintains solubility especially 
when the product is subject to evaporation. 

Another reason for use of glycerine is to retard perfume 
volatilization, to fix it somewhat, thanks to its solvent prop- 
erties and low vapour pressure. Moreover, it must be borne 
in mind that, due to its compatibility, it does not produce 
any alteration of perfume. 


NAIL LACQUER REMOVER 


Addition of glvcerine to these preparations is indicated 
by its emollient action, imparting unctuositv without oily 
character, a very important feature. This lubricating effect 
partially compensates for the unpleasant drvness of the skin 
produced by strong solvents, the basis of most of these 
products. 
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Typical components 








alcohol gel. 


solidifying agent 5-10% 
alcohol, perfume 








astringent salts: Al-salts 15-20 (sodium stearate) 











0-5% germicides: G-11 (0.25%), anobial (0.5%), Chio- 
qs. rophyli (0.05%), quaternary ammonium (2.0%) 
Aqueous phase 85-80% Emulsifier 
~~ Glycerine acid-stable 
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... that give sales a lift 


“Contains Glycerine” is an appealing phrase to millions 
of American women. It brings to mind the soothing 
skin softness produced by Glycerine and Rose Water, 
Glycerine Soap and other long familiar products. It’s 
an extra that promotes sales on any label . . . indicating 
high-quality ingredients of assured safety. 

Glycerine is thoroughly acceptable and com- 
patible in toilet goods. In addition to its well-known 
humectant action, it controls body and consistency, 
lubricates, prevents settling, resists hardening and pro- 
longs product life...an unmatched combination of 
desirable properties. 

A group of toilet goods experts discussed “Glycer- 





ine in Toilet Goods” at our 1960 Symposium. We'd be 
pleased to send reprints of their talks. Address your 
request to the Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Skin “tanning” preparations 


This article is a full reproduction of Periodical number 1704, prepared 
for members of the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., dated June 
29, 1960. 


Products combining sunscreen agents with coloring chemical 
should bear adequate instructions to prevent burning 


7 numerous liquids, lotions and creams current- 
ly advertised as “tanning” preparations contain a 
chemical called dihydroxyacetone (DHA) as the “tan- 
ning” ingredient. DHA is a fermentation product 
of glycerin. These products are advertised to produce 
a “tan” in hours (usually three to six) without sun. 
Some advertising claims that the “tan” produced is 
even and natural-looking, and implies that the exact 
shade desired may be obtained through varying the 
number of applications. 

Labeling directions usually recommend three to 
four applications the first day, permitting the skin 
to dry between applications; then one application 
daily thereafter to keep the “tan,” or more applica- 
tions if a “darker tan” is desired. 

Some firms are offering products which combine 
DHA and a sun-screening agent for use in “tanning” 
with or without sun. It appears to NBBB that not all 
of these products bear adequate labeling directions 
to enable users to prevent burning as is claimed in 
the advertising. 


“Tanning” Action of Dihydroxyacetone 
Not Comparable to Sun 

DHA does not “tan” the skin in the same manner 
that a tan is produced by the action of ultraviolet 
rays. Ultraviolet oxidizes melanin, the normal skin 
pigment already present in the skin, and stimulates 
the production of additional melanin. Surface layers 
of skin become thickened and it is this thickening 
of skin, rather than the tan itself, which affords the 
greatest protection against sunburn. DHA causes no 
increase in melanin pigmentation. 

DHA has the property of imparting a temporary 
color to the skin which is very difficult to remove. 
The mechanism of action by which it produces color 
on the skin is not definitely known; however, it has 
been determined by some sources that certain skin 
proteins react with DHA. The color resulting from 
the use of DHA preparations is, in effect, that of a 
stain which is confined to the outermost skin layer. 
The color gradually wears off over a period of days 
as a result of normal shedding of surface skin cells. 

The Post Office Department initiated fraud proceed- 
ings against one firm (Wonder Drug Corporation, 
which engaged in mail order advertising of Man- 
tan and Positan, products now advertised by 
Drug Research Corporation and Positan Corporation 
respectively) as a result of advertising claims which 
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implied that the preparations produced a physiologic 
reaction similar to that caused by exposure to the 
sun’s rays. The Complaint was settled by a Stipula- 
tion of Agreement which, while not constituting an 
admission of any of the allegations or that any statute 
had been violated, provided for certain modifications 
of the challenged claims in any future mail order 
advertising. 


Coloring Problems 


Some users of DHA products have complained to 
NBBB that the color produced is quite unlike the 
“even, natural-looking tan” promised in advertising. 
Some have reported yellow and orange colors; others 
a blotchy or mottled effect. 

There have also been reports of difficulty in apply- 
ing evenly some of the liquid preparations, with 
the result that streaking and uneven color results; 
that the preparations “dye” or stain eyebrows or 
hair with which they may come in contact. Even 
when they are applied evenly, some areas of the 
skin may absorb differently than other areas, thus 
resulting in different shades of color. According to our 
information, DHA will stain wool and leather. 


The Safety Factor 


DHA has been known for many years and has 
been internally administered primarily as an antidote 
for cyanide poisoning and in the treatment of insulin 
shock. Its use in topical preparations as an agent 
which has a darkening or staining effect on the 
skin, represents its first external use. 

The only data known to NBBB on the safety of 
DHA for topical application when it was initially 
marketed were some laboratory tests indicating that 
it was non-irritating to the skin and eyes of rabbits 
and guinea pigs. Some clinical use tests with certain 
DHA preparations, which have been conducted dur- 
ing the past six months, have indicated that they 
caused no primary irritation on the subjects tested 
and that in the opinion of the investigating physi- 
cians, the sensitizing potential, if existent at all, is 
exceedingly low. However, the numbers of subjects 
on which such tests have been conducted have been 
extremely small and, therefore, inadequate to deter- 
mine conclusively the safety of products advertised 
for daily use by millions of persons over an indefinite 
period of time. 

Although no information is currently available 
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which would indicate that the various “tanning” prep- 
arations are not safe for use on normal skin, NBBB 
believes that unqualified claims that such prepara- 
tions are safe to use should be avoided until such 
time as they have been proven so in long-term usage, 
or by extensive clinical tests. 


Amount of DHA in Formulations 
Not the Only Factor Determing Skin Color 


The usual amount of DHA in preparations current- 
ly on the market is said to range between 2%-5%. 
However, the amount of DHA in a formulation is 
not the only factor involved in the degree of skin 
coloration produced. The intensity of the color pro- 
duced may vary according to the vehicle in which 
it is combined. For example, a higher percentage of 
DHA in one vehicle may or may not produce as 
much coloration as a lower percentage of DHA in 
another type of vehicle. 

In addition, the type of color produced by any 
preparation may vary considerably from person to 
person. Therefore, any firm which proposes to claim 
that its product is superior by virtue of a higher DHA 
content than competitive products should be _pre- 
pared to substantiate such claims with adequate clin- 
ical data on the complete formulation. 


Labeling Directions for Dihydroxyacetone-Sunscreen 
Preparations Must Be Adequate if Burning 
is to be Prevented 

Some products which contain both DHA and a sun- 
screen agent are advertised to “tan” the skin in or 
out of the sun, and to prevent burning and peeling 
while in the sun. For example, advertising for one 
such product has claimed that it “helps you to tan 
faster in the sun without burning . . . . . protects 
in strongest sun.” Yet labeling makes no claims what- 
ever about protection from burning. Directions for 
use of the product in or out of the sun are practically 
identical (three or four applications about 20 min- 
utes apart with instructions not to wash off or bathe 
for about a half hour), the only essential difference 
being that for use “Without Sun,” after the first day, 
the product is to be applied once daily “to maintain 
tan.” 

It appears to NBBB that such directions for use 
are not adequate to insure that users of the product 
can develop a suntan “without burning” as is claimed 
in the advertising. For example, directions say noth- 
ing about a need to reapply the preparation during 
the day, particularly after swimming or if profuse 
perspiration or friction removes the protective film. 
Neither are there any instructions or suggestions about 
length of time for sun exposure, particularly on hot 
days, until a natural tan (which builds up a natural 
resistance to the sun’s rays by increased pigmenta- 
tion and progressive thickening of the stratum cor- 
neum or outer skin layer) has been developed. 

Another product which is unconditionally guaran- 
teed to prevent sunburn carries directions for apply- 
ing while in the sun only if “superior protection from 
burning” is desired. The basic directions for use be- 
fore exposure to the sun are to apply three to four 
times, allowing 20-30 minutes between applications, 
with instructions not to wash off for three to four 
hours. 





Although some preparations are formulated in such 
a manner that the protective film is not removed by 
swimming, the film is likely to be removed through 
friction such as rubbing with a towel. 

Importance of Reapplication Directions 

Chemical sunscreen agents absorb various wave 
lengths of burning ultraviolet rays to various degrees. 
A suntan preparation that permits users to develop 
a natural tan must allow some burning rays to pass 
to the skin. The skin of individuals varies consider- 
ably in sensitivity, thickness, natural pigmentation, 
etc. The potency of sunlight in producing sunburn 
also varies greatly with the locality, the altitude 
above sea level, the time of day, and season of the 
year. Even under the best conditions, a burn may 
occur if exposure is sufficiently prolonged, particular- 
ly early in the “tanning season.” The color of the skin 
during sun-bathing is not reliable since sunburn is a 
latent effect. Except in severe burns, reddening does 
not occur until more than an hour after actual burn- 
ing. 

NBBB thereofre believes that so-called “tanning” 
preparations containing sunscreen agents for which 
sunburn prevention claims are made, should be la- 
beled with adequate directions for reapplication dur- 
ing exposure, particularly during the initial exposure 
of untanned skin to strong sunlight. 

Although the reapplication of sunscreen agents is 
an important precaution in the avoidance of exces- 
sive exposure of the burning effects of the sun, it 
should be noted that NBBB does not know what 
skin color may result if DHA-sunscreen preparations 
are applied a sufficient number of times daily over a 
period of time to prevent burning. 


Recommendations to Media 


In light of information currently available, NBBB 
recommends that media consider the following as a 
basis for determining copy acceptability of so-called 
“tanning” preparations: 

—that no claim should imply that such preparations 
“tan” the skin in a manner similar to the action 
of ultraviolet rays; 

—that no unqualified claims of safety be made un- 
less or until adequate use or test data are sub- 
mitted in substantiation thereof; 


—that advertising should not claim unqualifiedly 
that the color produced looks like a “natural tan,” 
or that users can obtain the exact shade desired; 

—that unqualified claims that DHA products will 
not stain clothing should not be made unless 
proof is presented that such is a fact; 

—that products which combine DHA and a sun- 
screen agent, and for which sunburn prevention 
claims are made in advertising, should bear ade- 
quate labeling directions to enable users to pre- 
vent burning; 

—that competitive claims of faster action, most nat- 
ural-looking color, “deeper” shades, best protection 
from burning, etc., should not be made unless 
competent clinical data (on complete formulations, 
not single ingredients) are available to substan- 
tiate such claims. 
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Organoleptic quality and the 
stereochemical theory of olfaction 


oF nove persons who have read the literature of 
olfaction and odor chemistry appreciate that there is a 
plethora of speculation about the fundamentals and a 
paucity of critical experimentation. Thompson (1) has 
advanced cogent arguments against all of the pub- 
lished theories of the “physical” kind. The implication 
does not follow that “chemical” theories have some 
vestige of weight as one cannot classify strictly theories 
which involve both stereochemical aspects as well as 
electronic ones. The stereochemical theories of olfac- 
tion of Amoore (2) and Beets (3) which envision the 
filling of sites by odoriferous molecules that enter the 
nasopharynx and impinge upon the organ of smell are 
such expressions. 

Amoore’s stimulating hypothesis of reception is 
similar to Pauling’s (4) concept of antibody formation. 
A submicroscopic site on the receptor is filled by a 
cireumambient odoriferous molecule. When the con- 
figuration of the molecule yields a perfect fit in the 
concavity of the site, there is maximal stimulation. A 
less than perfect fit could yield a similar, though weak- 
er, perception of quality. Moncrieff (5) was the first 
author to state that this abstraction “could explain all 
of the known facts of odour”. 

Amoore (ibid) made an ambitious survey of 800 
odoriferous compounds whose organoleptic qualities 
had been published largely by organic chemists. He 
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found that 7 descriptive terms—ethereal, camphora- 
ceous, musky, floral, pepperminty, pungent and repul- 
sive—occurred a significantly high percentage of times 
as compared with other terms like lemony, balsamic, 
and almond. The 7 terms stand for discrete entities or 
“primaries”. By building scale models and studying 
the structures of 567 compounds, Amoore devised 7 
unique submicroscopic sites. However, since his sites 
reflect the compounds with freely rotating structures 
as well as rigid configurations, their odor specificity 
is to be questioned. Freely rotating molecules may 
vary in shape from a straight chain structure to a 
virtually spherical one. 

Beets (ibid.) expressed the concept of a perfect fit 
into a site by hypothesizing that the first stage of 
olfaction is the bringing together of the odorant mole- 
cule and the olfactory pigment or receptor cell in such 
a way that a particularly favorable spatial disposition 
of a group of atoms, in the molecules concerned, leads 
to the required contiguity. Beets has elaborated this 
theory by means of a comprehensive analysis of the 
synthetic musk structures. He has raised the question: 
is there only one musky receptor site or are there two 
or more of them to accommodate the 6 structural types 
of musks? There may well be a musky site and one or 
more muscoid sites as it seems unlikely that all of these 
keys could fit into the same lock! Beets postulated that 
odor type is contributed to by a minimal overall con- 
figuration of the odoriferous molecule while the intens- 
ity is effected by steric modifications. 

When the fit of a molecule into a given site is less 
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than perfect, it may result in the perception of a com- ht 
plex odor; e.g. 2-4 primary qualities from a pure com- ol 
PIERRE CHAUVET2 C pound. In short, because the molecule makes an 
imperfect fit, the pure ambient population may affect - 
two, three, or four sites simultaneously. Amoore did bi 
not carry his investigation far enough to give a com- pr 
plete analysis of complex odors into their components. sp 
However, he thinks that aniseed is the result of inte- bl 
| gration by the brain of signals originating in the cam- ch 
| phoraceous and floral sites. Likewise, lemon is per- oe 
ceived when the camphoraceous, floral, pepperminty, os 
and pungent sites discharge their impulses simultane- be 
ously to the cerebral cortex. a 
In contrast to these stereochemical theories, Mullins tio 
(6) investigated humans with an olfactometer and a 
postulated a reception theory of three submicroscopic ae 
sites, and a mechanism with different reaction times ex 
when molecules impinge upon the olfactory organ, as tic 
the criteria for qualitative odor differences interpreted 
| by the brain. This theory suggests an auditory ana- = 
| logue, whereas the stereochemical theories suggest ge 
| that there are a relatively small number of primaries ish 
which may be combined to produce many thousands of 
of complex odors. However, in some instances, these ne 
odors no longer seem to have an organoleptic relation- re 
ship to their parent primaries. Such occurrences are aes 
infrequent and probably will have to be assigned to a 
secondaries. The stereochemical viewpoint appears to one 
fit most of the data known about odors and above all hee 
is a working hypothesis for the odor chemist. Although the 
| defective, it is none-the-less useful for cataloging des 
|  odoriferous compounds with their immense diversifi- lon 
7 | cation of molecular structure! ; 


The S$ Indirect Method hec 
for UNIFORM PURITY na gg aneliellpaccanar tare = 


The direct method of investigating an organism for 


UNIFORM TEXTURE the possible existence of primary submodalities of soa 
gen 


sensation is by means of a submicroscopic electrode. 


UNIFORM WHITENESS | The method is frequently used with anesthetised small strc 







mammals because it is necessary to expose a specific the 
nerve which subserves the modality. The “pick up” ing 
electrode, with a tip diameter of 0.5 micron, is applied _ 
to a single nerve fiber and an indifferent electrode is the 
applied to another part of the animal's body. If the _ 
method were applied to the olfactory organ a pure odo 
odoriferous vapor would be flowed over it and certain ~~ 
fibers would become electrically active; e.g. exhibit wa 
an all-or-none response, provided that there exists a ind: 
discrete set of receptors which are stimulated by a desi 
given pure stimulus. The evoked impulses would acc 
then be transmitted to an oscilloscope by the “pick whe 
up” electrode for identification and interpretation. Yet 
Beidler (7) tried this direct method on the labora- of p 
tory rabbit and reported an inconclusive result because N 
it was impossible to apply the electrode to a single com 
Experimental data and prac- olfactory fiber or axon. This type of axon is unmyelin- cal 
tical manufacturing experience of over ated and has an extremely small diameter. Conse- perf 
; wiiieidiee quently, the electrode was in contact with a small ah 
100 years’ specialization in beeswax and beeswax : : 
. : group of fibers! Since the primary olfactory neurons prey 
compounds = at your service without cost or (which have the receptors at their distal ends) tend (13: 
obligation. Write about your beeswax problems to to fan out from the cribriform plate towards the neuro- can 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, epithelium, the technique of teasing a nerve until only mol 
N. Y. Est. 1855 Dept. AP one fiber remains intact, as has been done on the urat 
Spermaceti—Ceresine—Red Oil—Yellow Beeswox—Composition taste nerves (8), is obviated. Therefore, the indirect quir 
Warne = Roasts Als = yeitear method of performing controlled organoleptic tests on Sites 
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humans is the only means of investigating the alleged 
olfactory “primaries” and it entails difficulties. 

In the first place, Williams (9) showed that much 
convincing evidence has been accumulated about the 
biochemical individuality of humans. The evidence is 
presented in 7 categories including differences in re- 
sponses to drugs and chemicals, and differences in 
blood and body composition. Included among the 
chemicals are the circumambient odoriferous mole- 
cules which have entered the nasopharynx. In each 
category there are “items for which the differences 
between ‘normal’ individuals are not 25 to 50 per cent 
but actually 500 to 1000 per cent! Even wider varia- 
tions than these are not infrequent”. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that untrained “normal” people vary 
markedly in their odor typing and that even somewhat 
experienced odor judges disagree as to the organolep- 
tic quality of a compound. 

The types of Caucasians with varying degrees of 
body pigmentation suggests that there are different 
genetic strains. The olfactory receptors contain brown- 
ish pigment granules which are related to the amount 
of other body pigments. The different strains could 
account for the great variation in regard to odor 
description. Were it possible to sample a genetically 
homogeneous subpopulation at least the inter-individu- 
al variation of odor typing would be reduced. How- 
ever, as we are unable to do this, successive screenings 
for three or four attributes in the random samples is 
the means of obtaining a uniform corps of judges. This 
degree of uniformity seems to be as essential as good 
innate nasal ability. 

In the second place, the sense of smell possesses a 
hedonic value as there are odors which are decidedly 
pleasant or unpleasant in their affective reactions. 
Pfaffmann (10) stated that the mere mention of hydro- 
gen sulfide as opposed to jasmin probably elicits 
stronger hedonic responses in most of us than would 
the mention of any two colors. Furthermore, the mean- 
ing of words has been subjected to quantitative meas- 
urement (11) so that it is necessary to find out how 
the basic olfactory terms may cause individualistic 
reactions or encoding in relation to the “primary” 
odors. When terms like fruity, rosaceous, and repulsive 
are used by several persons during an odor test, there 
is a probable source of bias that may increase the inter- 
individual variation. For instance, when a given judge 
designates a nuance as “repulsive” it does not mean 
necessarily that he has disagreed with another judge 
who has perceived this nuance and called it “pungent”. 
Yet one would like to minimize the effects of this class 
of psychic factors! 

Never-the-less, the indirect method of investigation 
commands our attention because of Amoore’s empiri- 
cal evaluation of organoleptic quality. In order to 
perform critical tests of his theory, we have employed 
a homologous pair of pimelic esters (12), and are 
prepared to use two homologous pairs of lactones 
(13). The latter are among the few compounds which 
can be modified at a sterically critical point on the 
molecule. They have fairly rigid or unchanging config- 
urations thereby conforming to one of Amoore’s re- 
quirements for the theoretical synthesis of the receptor 
Sites. 
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Furthermore, experimental use of carefully selected 
standards of the 7 alleged primaries should lead to a 
more refined odor language. It has been evident to 
specialists that osmics has been handicapped by 
vague or inadequate terms. Consider the numerous 
structures which organic chemists have described 
simply as “musky” in odor. Beets (ibid.) classified 
them as macrocyclic, steroid, aromatic nitro, indane, 
tetraline, and benzene musks. Thus, it would seem 
that similar odors of structurally diversified com- 
pounds may require different receptors. However, 
chemists have often described odors as similar be- 
cause they associate them with the same natural source 
or odor complex. The chemist may have overlooked 
the small qualitative differences in odor that are de- 
tectable by trained odor judges in double blind experi- 
ments. These differences could have a significant 
meaning in the final analysis. 


Methods and Materials 


Odor judges were selected from 97 volunteers who 
took 45 triangle discrimination tests (14). This screen- 
ing was exacting and well suited to the requirements 
of that project. The difference in the qualities of the 
pimelic esters was small and the desmethy! homologue 
was evanescent in the two quart brandy glasses, cov- 
ered by watch glasses, which presented the stimuli. 
The 45 tests were analyzed by means of Rao’s sequen- 
tial analysis (15), the acceptable minimum being 
P = 0.60, a = 0.01. A fee was paid to the judges on 
the basis of good attendance and number of sessions 
at which they worked. 

The judges’ ages ranged from 18 to 24 years. Since 
people tend to have atrophy of the olfactory nerves as 
they grow older (16), these students were physiologi- 
cally adequate. Furthermore, all of these people had 
been used in a previous experimental project (17) 
during which they ranked the intensities at saturation 
of Methyl-4-carbomethoxypimelate and Methy]-4- 
carbomethoxy-4-methylpimelate. 

In order to analyze the organoleptic qualities of 
test compounds, judges must be trained to identify and 
remember the primary odors. Standards are selected 
from Amoore’s list of compounds (18) and the general 
literature. The standards are presented in concentra- 
tions obtained by dissolving them in Celluflex CEF 
(tris 8-chorethyl phosphate ), which is inodorous when 
new. Fruity standards were added to the 7 primaries 
as follows: 








Per Cent 
Standard Primary Concentration 
ethylene dichloride (ethereal) 100 
geraniol (floral) 5 
phenyl isothiocyanate (pungent) 1 
*amyl! mercaptan (repulsive) 1 
camphor gum (camphoraceous) 100 
|-menthol (pepperminty) 100 
**Exaltone (musky) 100 
ethyl malonate (apple) 50 
methyl anthranilate (grape) 75 





*Dissolved in diethyl phthalate by the manufacturer to one per cent. 
**Dissolved in plain mineral oil as it was relatively insoluble in Cellu- 
flex. 
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The ethylene dichloride has so great an evaporation 
rate that it was allowed to diminish from smelling 
blotters in the atmosphere instead of diluting it with 
the solvent. 

The initial training was done by placing each judge 
in a cubicle that was flushed constantly with purified 
air. The standards were presented on smelling blotters, 
one at a time, for pair comparisons with 19 unknowns. 
These were various mixtures of pure compounds (19) 
which the judges were required to analyze into the 
correct components. Several accessory standards were 
used because some of the unknowns contained com- 
pounds other than the primaries, such as acetic acid, 





Figure 1—OLFACTOMETER. Two glass instruments are mounted 6 
inches apart with their saturators partially immersed in the constant 
temperature water bath at 25°. Purified breathing air is conducted 
from a cylinder to a differential pressure regulator and thence through 
a purifying unit containing activated carbon and granular silica gel. 
The air stream divides and the desired flow is metered to the satuator, 
where the air bubbles from a coarse glass filter through the liquid 
phase of the experimental compound. The saturated air is then con- 
ducted to the mixer where it is diluted by pure air from the line 
passing directly to the mixer. The air enters through a Venturi tube 
which expedites mixing with the saturated air. The resulting stimulus 
is directed upward through the effluent flow meter and then to a 
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dioxane, or carvone. A given formulation consisted of 
three or four compounds and the judges’ success in 
identifying the organoleptic qualities was graded. This 
was based upon the number of compounds in a mix- 
ture. Twelve persons were accepted and their grades 
indicated a learning gain with increasing experience. 
Ability to analyze three primary qualities in a pure 
compound with constant dependability evolved as the 
limit of precision for subsequent experiments. 

Three men and 5 women were selected from the 12 
who were trained to use the primary standards for the 
first experiment with a pair of original olfactometers 
(Fig. 1). 


window exhaust most of the time. During this resting interval, total 
flowrate is determined by the effluent meter. When a test is made, 
the pair of teflon stopcocks are reset and the stimulus flows to @ 
glass nose cone, for a brief interval, on the other side of an opaque 
curtain. The odor judge inhales quietly, refraining from forcible 
sniffing, and exhales the stimulus from the mouth into the room. The 
transparent mirror enables the experimenter to observe the judge 
without the latter being able to watch the manipulation of the 
olfactometers. When saturated airflow is desired for the stimulus all 
of the purified air is directed into the saturator so that dilution 
cannot take place in the mixer. 
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A Pilot Experiment 


Two batches of Methyl-carbomethoxypimelate, at 
least a year and a half apart in age, were presented to 
the judges for description of the organoleptic quality. 
Amoore had predicted on the basis of the ester’s struc- 
ture and his theory, that it would have ethereal, floral, 
and faint minty components which yield a pear aroma. 

The vapor pressure of the compound was deter- 
mined as 2.14 X 10‘*mmHg at 25°C by means of the 
Knudsen Cell method (20). The per cent of saturated 
air flow delivered by the olfactometers ranged from 
0.34 per cent to 100 per cent, the stimuli being main- 
tained at 25°C + 0.01. Purified air flowed through the 
instruments at 0.5, 1.0, or 1.5 liters per minute. 

The judges found the quality complex at all recog- 
nizable intensities and flowrate was found to affect the 
judgments significantly. The pooled data is shown in 
Table I. Chi square tests, validated by significant t 
values (21), show that odor-typing differs very signifi- 
cantly between the judges at the weak and moderate 
intensities, but that there is agreement at strong inten- 
sities. 


Table | 


Judgments of Organoleptic Quality by 8 Judges 
(1959 Batch of Methyl-carbomethoxpimelate) 





Number of Judgments 





weak moderate strong 

Quality stimulus %* stimulus %* stimulus %* 
grape S 8 16 22 9 31 
bland fruity a 14 19 5 17 
floral 16 27 16 22 3 10 
pungent 1] 18 13 18 4 14 
ethereal 1 2 3 4 0 0 
musty 7 12 1] 15 7 24 
dusty 6 10 0 0 1 4 

total 60 100 73 100 29 100 





*Per cent of total judgments. 


1. Pooled judgments of 8 judges selected for the 
experiment with Organoleptic Qualities x 3 Classes 
of Stimulus Concentration, both batches of the des- 
methyl pimelic ester pooled: Chi Square = 108.039, 
d.f. = 42, P < .005, N = 94; t = 8.169 according to the 
normal distribution. 

2. 1959 batch with pooled judgments of 7 judges 
and Organoleptic Qualities plus Essentially Inodorous 
Categories X 3 Classes of Stimulus Concentration: 
Chi Square = 116.63, d.f. = 88, P < .05 > 01, N = 
167; t = 2.066 according to the normal distribution. 

One expects to find greater inter-individual variation 
at the weak and moderate intensities and so pooling 
the data was necessary because of these differences. 
Pooling resulted in more than three components of 
quality, but the infrequent ones are probably due to 
random human errors. 

At concentration levels of 0.34 to 33.0 per cent, the 
judges sometimes perceived a faint bland fruitiness, 
while from 41 to 50 per cent the odor was bland fruity- 
pungent (and verging on floral as compared with 
methyl anthranilate). From 85 to 100 per cent there 
was a definite bland odor resembling methyl] anthra- 
nilate with pungent and musty nuances. 

A judge is required to remember the standards while 
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working at the olfactometers because the presence of 
dipped smelling blotters would contaminate the at- 
mosphere of the odor laboratory. Consequently, the 
judges need frequent practice between sessions in 
order to reinforce odor memory and thereby decrease 
guessing. 

Therefore, three of the most experienced judges 
were given intensive practice with smelling blotters 
for 8 sessions. Many complex odor qualities were 
added to the primaries as well as 8 hitherto unused 
musky compounds in order to increase the ability to 
identify nuances. These judges were then assigned to 
a new olfactometric experiment with instructions to 
request further practice on the basic standards when- 
ever they felt the need of it. 


A Critical Experiment 


Batches of Methyl-carbomethoxypimelate and Meth- 
yl-4-carbomethoxy-4-pimelate were tested for homo- 
geneity in a Pye Argon Chromatograph (22). The 
chromatograms showed that the respective batches 
were similar. Then pair comparisons were made of 
the odors of the pimelates. This was to test Amoore’s 
prediction that the substitution of a methyl group for 
a single hydrogen at a sterically critical point on the 
molecule would yield a weak ethereal odor in contrast 
to a fruity odor for the parent compound. 

The vapor pressure of the gamma methyl homo- 
logue was found to be 2.26 X 10‘*mmHg at 25° (slight- 
ly higher than the desmethyl pimelate). Four vapor 
concentrations were presented to the judges at one 
total flowrate of purified air. The intensities were 4.00, 
33.0, 67.0 and 100 per cent of saturated air flow. The 
flowrate was 1.82 liters per minute. The compounds 
were changed occasionally from one olfactometer to 
the other after deodorizing both instruments. These 
conditions were withheld from the three judges and 
there were a total of 13 sessions per judge. 

The 4 concentrations of the stimulus affected the 
judgments of organoleptic quality of both esters. A 
Chi Square test of the desmethyl homologue, d.f. = 
9, gave X* = 66.76, P < .005, N = 177, while a test of 
the gamma methyl homologue, d.f. = 15, gave X? = 
61.70, P < .005, N = 196. Consequently, the judgments 
at 67 and 100 per cent of saturated air flow were 
pooled for analysis because of better perceptions. One 
of the categories stipulated was a miscellaneous group- 
ing of a few odd judgments that may have been 
random human errors. 

There were 47 judgments for the desmethyl com- 
pound and 42 for the gamma methy! homologue. Table 
II presents the frequencies and per cent of total judg- 
ments under “critical exp.”. Similar values for the “pilot 
exp.” are included for comparison with the desmethyl 
pimelic ester. Note that the critical experiment showed 
that the parent compound was fruity with a repulsive 
nuance and the gamma methyl homologue was fruity 
with an ethereal nuance. The earlier pilot experiment 
showed the parent compound to have fruitiness and a 
pungent nuance. The difference of judgment of the 
nuance of the desmethyl homologue may be attributed 
to confusion over the standards of pungent and repul- 
sive. When a pair comparison of the compounds was 
made at 100°C by the experimenter (J.W.J.), using 
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smelling blotters, the desmethyl compound had a 
decided fruitiness which was rather sweet. The gamma 
methy! homologue had a bland floral verging on fruity 
and an ethereal nuance. It was only slightly sweet and 
seemed a nondescript odor in contrast to the parent 
compound. 


Table Il 


Pooled Judgments for Pilot and Critical 
Experiments Compared 
Moderate and Strong Stimulus Classes Pooled 





Pimelic Esters 
Desmethy! Gamma methy! 








Organoleptic Pilot Exp. Critical Exp. Critical Exp. 
Quality judgments %* judgments %* judgments %* 
fruity 4) 47 26 55 22 52 
floral 7 8 2 4 3 7 
pungent 28 32 2 4 3 7 
ethereal 3 3 0 0 5 12 
repulsive 0 0 6 13 0 0 
miscellaneous 9 10 11 24 9 _22 
total 88 100 47 100 42 100 





*Per cent of total judgments. 


In weighing Amoore’s predictions of organoleptic 
quality against these results, the blandness due to low 
vapor pressures at ambient temperature must be given 
consideration. In the olfactometers, turbulence in the 
liquid phase at the flow rates employed may have been 
too great to yield the degree of saturation necessary 
to perceive these odors well. It is recalled that during 
a previous experiment with a static method of present- 
ing saturated air, a significantly large number of 
judges agreed that there was a clear difference be- 
tween the organoleptic qualities. 

However, the present experiment revealed the ap- 
proximate recognition thresholds of the judges for 
these compounds. The values in per cent of saturated 
air flow are as follows: 





Per cent concentration 





Pimelic Esters 
Judge Desmethy! Gamma methy! 
— | 5-33 5 —33- 
45 33 — 67 5 — 33- 
50 33+ 33+ — 67 





The values show the differences between individuals 
with regard to sensitivity, and the relatively high vapor 
concentrations necessary for nasal analysis. 


Current Judge Selection 


As the goals of the next two projects will require 
highly competent organoleptic descriptions and fine 
discriminations of pepperminty and musky com- 
pounds, the latest screening of tyros and method of 
training the accepted ones is directed toward their 
retention of standards for the olfactometric experi- 
ments, Several tests are necessary to determine the 
select few among a group of 50 volunteers. The tests 
are a sequence of steps, each testing or describing a 
given parameter. The first is the ability to state the 
number of odoriferous components in unknowns with 
pair comparisons. The second is the ability to recall 
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the primary odor terms or qualities when smelling 
the primary standards in a double blind situation. The 
third is a test of sensitivity to the standards because 
some people cannot perceive well certain primaries at 
all concentrations. Hence, throughout the stepwise 
testing a multifaceted measure of intra- and inter- 
individual variation is being obtained. This measure 
will show whether the training and practice are nar- 
rowing the range of variation and also helping to 
eliminate guesses of minor components or nuances in 
“complex” odors. 

The initial screening consisted of three half hour 
sessions with two unknowns per session in the odorless 
cubicle. Some unknowns were gleaned from the previ- 
ous training while others were new formulations based 
upon current analyses by the experienced judges of a 
variety of odoriferous compounds. An example follows: 


Number 35 





*8 level spn., Versalide 
2 drops, amyl mercaptan (1 per cent solution) 
2 drops, acetic acid 
20 drops, ethylene dichloride 
176 drops, Celluflex 
200 drops, total 





*The solids were measured with a Coors Number 1 porcelain spoon 
(A. H. Thomas Company). 

The number of standards presented was greater, of 
course, than the actual number of components in the 
unknowns. 

The tests were easy enough for inexperienced col- 
lege students between the ages of 17 and 22 years. The 
volunteers were not asked to identify the compounds 
per se, but rather to determine the number of stand- 
ards present. 

The criterion of acceptance was the average for the 
junior college group. Since this subpopulation had 
the least amount of science education, their average 
served as a means of evaluating the subpopulations 
from the Nursing and Dental Schools. They were 
then taught to recognize the primary standards and 
to use basic odor terms. The average scores of the 
three subsamples are presented in Table III (cf. 
Screening Scores). It should be noted that the scores 
of the groups are very close. (The experienced judges 
do not appear in the screening results, since they 
had been screened previously by a different method. ) 











Table Ill 
Selection of Judges 
Screening* Retention Scores 
Subsample at Scores Mean % Range % 
Junior College 2.67 80.76 76.6 — 84.4 
Nursing freshmen 2.45 76.24 53.2 — 93.8 
Dental freshmen 2.66 89.55 83.3 — 97.0 
Experienced judges 70.40 54.2 — 81.6 





*The minimum acceptable individual score was 3.61 on the basis of 

1.00 as a perfect score. 

By way of training, the 16 tyros were given 4 
practice sessions during which the correct sniffing 
technique was explained. The standards were pre- 
sented on smelling blotters to groups of three or four 
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persons, and the similarities and contrasts in organo- 
leptic qualities were discussed. A few complex odors 
were smelled, also, in order to let everyone appre- 
ciate nuances. 

The next step was a double blind experiment to 
determine how well the judges retained the stand- 
ards and understood the basic terms. A total of 21 
persons were tested including 5 experienced judges. 

Eight unknowns were presented on smelling blot- 
ters to 5 or 6 judges at a time. 





The unknowns were: Per cent concentration 





ethylene dichloride 10 
geraniol § 
pheny! isothiocyanate 5 
d,l-menthone 0.5 
d,l-menthone 5 
ethyl malonate 10 
camphor gum 100 
Exaltone 100 





A different code was assigned to the unknowns 
before each of 4 sessions by an assistant so that even 
the experimenter was unaware of their identities. 
Such randomization was used to prevent systematic 
bias. Each judge was given a dipped smelling blotter 
which he discarded as soon as the judgment of 
organoleptic quality was noted on his report. A list 
of odor terms was provided at each session from 
which the participants could select in expressing their 
odor descriptions. 

Each judgment was graded on the basis of Amoore’s 
postulate that the primaries have one organoleptic 
quality at ambient temperature. Thus, if the coded 
ethylene dichloride was described as ethereal, the 
judgment received a rating of one. If this standard 
was described as repulsive, it was rated zero. On 
the other hand, if the coded phenyl isothicyanate 
was described as pungent > floral, it was rated 0.50, 
since the correct quality was the stronger compo- 
nent, etc. 

The average grades of the 4 subsamples and the 
ranges are given in Table III under “retention scores”. 
The four men from the Dental School achieved the 
best result while the 5 experienced judges had the 
poorest per cent average. This seems to have been 
due, in part, to over analysis as they were accus- 
tomed to working with quite complex odors. Further- 
more, the retention scores do not seem to correlate 
with the initial screening scores, so that both attri- 
butes seem to be distinct and, hence, essential for 
the appraisal of judges. 

This experiment served, also, as a practical way 
of evaluating the standards. When a majority experi- 
enced great difficulty with a standard, it was re- 
viewed. Consequently, ethylene dichloride and phenyl 
isothiocyanate have been replaced by easier com- 
pounds as they were erroneously described a signifi- 
cant number of times. Ethanol (absolute) is being tried 
as the ethereal standard and acetic acid as the pun- 
gent one. Lastly, it appears that all of the judges will 
require frequent practice at discriminating between 
camphoraceous and pepperminty because of confu- 
sion between the two. 
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Discussion 

The results of the static method employing satu- 
rated air at 25° + 1 had proved conclusively that 
there is a difference of organoleptic quality between 
the pimelic esters. Nineteen qualified judges have 
taken 45 triangle discrimination tests. Out of a total 
of 855 such tests, 764 were successful. The judges 
must have been largely dependent upon differences 
of quality for correct identification of the odd un- 
known as judgments of intensity rank showed them 
approximately equal. It follows that the difference is 
primarily one of quality rather than intensity. 

Furthermore, the predominant odor components of 
these esters at 100°C were not identical as the parent 
compound was a rich fruity while the gamma methyl 
homologue was bland floral verging on fruitiness with 
an ethereal nuance. The indication of a weak ethereal 
component was especially interesting in view of the 
prediction that methyl substitution would change the 
odor from fruity to weak ethereal. 

In contrast to the above static experiments, the 
results of the dynamic method (olfactometry ) showed 
that Methyl-4-carbomethoxypimelate is fruity and that 
it has a pungent minor component or a repulsive 
nuance while the Methyl-4-carbomethoxy-methyl-4- 
pimelate is fruity with an ethereal nuance. The dif- 
ferent results stemming from the two methods, static 
vs. dynamic, may be attributed to weak intensities 
obtained by the latter method. The presence of an 
ethereal nuance in the methyl derivative tends to 
uphold Amoore’s prediction that the difference be- 
tween the two will be determined by an ethereal com- 
ponent. However, the ethereal component observed 
is quite weak and this critical test of the theory is 
not as conclusive as it could be. Were the odors of 
these compounds more intense, a more definitive 
judgment of the theory could be stated. This consider- 
ation sets the stage for the other critical experiment 
with the lactones, devised by Dr. Martin Rubin of 
Georgetown University Hospital, that possess definite 
odor power. 

In relation to these compounds, Amoore has pre- 
dicted that the lactone of 4-butyl-4-hydroxycyclohexa- 
necarboxylic acid should have fair pepperminty, weak 
camphoraceous, and fair floral components that would 
yield an almond odor. He stated, further, that methyl 
substitution at the one position of the cyclohexane 
ring, giving the lactone of 1-methyl-4-butyl-4-hydroxy- 
cyclohexanecarboxylic acid, would eliminate the pep- 
perminty component. This homologue should have a 
weak floral quality approximating to resinous. 

Contingent benefits have accrued from these ex- 
periments with the stereochemical theory. Outstand- 
ing standards of practical value have resulted from 
the testing of odoriferous compounds that could epit- 
omize Amoore’s “primary” qualities. Mr. Harry C. 
Saunders, Givaudan-Delawanna Corporation, made 
cogent suggestions as a result of his comprehension 
of the implications of the theory. These led to the 
adoption of Exaltone and phenylethyl methylethyl 
carbinol as standards of musky and floral, respec- 
tively. His view that “pure” organoleptic quality in- 
volves a perfect fit in one of the submicroscopic sites 
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led to the fitting of molecular scale models of theo- 
retically promising compounds into sites that were 
modelled to precise scale in sculptor’s plastiline. This 
technique yielded impressions of the degree of per- 
fection of fit and the realization that many of the 
pepperminty compounds listed by Amoore have too 
loose a fit. The corcept of “perfect fit” will have to 
wait until specific modifications can be arrived at 
from competent organoleptic descriptions of those 
molecules with basic structures. Published odor de- 
scriptions are frequently too vague to permit specific 
structure-odor correlations. 

The selection of useful standards was aided by 
evaluation of the odor power of some odoriferous 
compounds. This work has been directed primarily 
toward a new experiment for training and evaluating 
the novices among the odor judges. It is the third 
systematic test that is aimed at measuring intra-in- 
dividual variation while providing personalized train- 
ing of the judges for the olfactometry. Results of the 
evaluation, thus far, have shown the importance of 
frequent practice on the 8 primary standards in order 
to have good judges. 

Olfactometry is the only known technique of con- 
ducting critical odor experiments. It controls the in- 
tensity of the stimulus as well as the odor purity. 
While the judge is inhaling the stimulus, his nose is 
isolated from the room air and possible interaction 
with trace odors even though precautions are taken 
to control adulterants. The olfactometer, unlike the 
olfactorium and smelling blotter, can produce many 
precise dilutions of the saturated air flow. This facility 
is important to the scientific apraisal of odors as we 
need to determine whether increasing dilutions will 
alter the organoleptic quality of a compound or mere- 
ly reduce its odor power. Needless to say, though, 
investigations of this type are difficult with substances 
that have little odor power; e.g. pimelates. 

Challenges of this sort are leading to improved 
methods of training and testing human beings for 
olfactory investigation whose practical applications 
will extend beyond the aforementioned theoretical 
goals. 


Summary 

]. E. Amoore’s concept of the stereochemical spec- 
ificities of the human olfactory receptors was sub- 
jected to intensive experimentation utilizing trained 
odor judges. 

The little known esters, methyl-4-carbomethoxypi- 
melate and methyl-4-carbomethoxy-4-methylpimelate, 
were used to test a prediction of the organoleptic 
qualities by means of olfactometry. 

The parent compound was judged to have a fruity 
major component and a pungent minor one by a 
group of judges; and a fruity major component and a 
repulsive nuance by another group. The difference 
between the two experiments may be due to difficult 
nasal analysis at weak intensities. 

The gamma methyl homologue was judged to have 
a fruity major component and an ethereal nuance by 
the same group who perceived the repulsive nuance 
in the desmethyl pimelate. 

The presence of an ethereal nuance tends to up- 
hold Amoore’s prediction that substitution of a methy] 
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group for the hydrogen atom at the fourth position 
on the central carbon atom would add an ethereal 
component to the odor of the parent compound. 

Two homologous pairs of lactones with definite 
odors will be presented to trained judges by means 
of a pair of olfactometers. Thus, another critical test 
will be made of the stereochemical theory that should 
yield specific organoleptic descriptions. 

Amoore predicted that the Lactone of 4-butyl-4- 
hydroxycyclohexanecarboxylic acid should have fair 
pepperminty, weak camphoraceous, and fair floral 
components that would yield an almond odor. The 
gamma methyl homologue, Lactone of 1-methyl-4- 
butyl-4-hydroxycyclohexanecarboxylic acid, should 
lack the pepperminty component and smell a weak 
floral quality approximating to resinous. 

New methods of training and testing human beings 
for critical olfactory experimentation are being de- 
veloped and the early results are reported. 
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The new package 


Rosert |. Muser 
Wheaton Plastics Company 


he Schering Company came to us, a manufac- 
turer of plastics, in January of 1957, to develop 
for them a squeeze package consisting of a bottle, 
cap, and a plug which would dispense their liquid 
by the drop. At this stage, we were not aware that it 
was planned that this package would be filled and 
assembled on a completely automatic and asceptic 
piece of equipment. The project actually was de- 
fined as two packages, one to contain 5 cc of product 
and the other 15cc, each utlizing common plugs and 
caps. The plug was to be designed to dispense a liq- 
uid containing a crystalline suspension, a drop at a 
time, without squirting or clogging. A special screw 
cap was to be designed and an aluminum seal was to 
make the assembly tamper-proof. Schering knew that 
they had undertaken an unusual package requiring 
exceptional dimensional control and insisted from the 
outset on quality tooling and manufacturing control 
and were willing to pay a premium to get it. 
Throughout the project, the basic requirements of 
the package remained fairly constant even though 
particular details were altered. Before we were able 
to start on product design, we made contact with a 
manufacturer of aluminum seals to determine the lim- 
itations of producing a tamper-proof seal. With rough 
limitations received, we proceeded with preliminary 
design. It had first been thought that a standard 
15mm-415, or tall finish, should be used, but the skirt 
on the aluminum seal could not economically be 
drawn to the length that would be needed. It was 
decided then that we would utilize a single turn of 
engagement between the cap and bottle-threads. It 
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might be noted, at this point, that most plastic bottles 
on the market having a 15mm finish make use ol 
the 415 thread series which allows two turns of 
thread engagement. Since this size finish has 12 
threads per inch it results in a normally weak thread 
form in plastic. The stock phenolic and urea caps 
on the market today were originally designed to mate 
with glass bottles and considerable clearance was 
allowed to compensate for the wide range of toler- 
ances needed in the manufacture of glass containers. 
When these caps were fitted to plastic bottles, it 
was found there was a tendency to strip the cap 
during capping but more thread engagement mini- 
mized this action. Knowing this history, we designed 
the fit between the bottle neck and cap with a mini- 
mum of clearance and with special buttress thread 
forms not employed in glass packages. 

The Schering Sales Department originally liked a 
bottle of oval design but their production department 
on the other hand, being very practical, wanted a 
round design for ease of handling. A compromise was 
finally reached and it was determined to design a 
bottle being essentially an oval having vertically fiut- 
ed end panels. The thought here was that the bot- 
tles would push each other down a conveyor belt 
without jamming as many ovals do. It might be men- 
tioned, at this point, that the initial design spanned 
a period of about five months and it wasn't until 
several months had gone by that we were fully aware 
of the completely automatic operation being consid- 
ered. 

During the design period, many discussions were 
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held concerning wall thickness versus permeation 
rate, and dimensions and tolerances of the mating 
areas were negotiated one by one. Schering asked 
that the bottle be produced free of chips or contami- 
nation and we considered this to be no problem, 
since the bottles were to be manufactured by a proc- 
ess which forms the interior and exterior of the neck 
complete in the machine with no need for any ream- 
ing or trimming operation. It was also required that 
the plug be seated in the bottle neck with a mechan- 
ical lock to prevent its popping out when pressure 
was exerted for dispensing. The bottle was designed 
with an undercut bead at the mouth of the neck, 
and the plug with an undercut on its shank to accept 
this bead. 

The undercut bead serves another important func- 
tion in providing a primary seal on the plug shank 
by means of a line contact. Our company advocates 
this method of sealing in preference to the friction 
fit or surface contact seal because the small bead 
compresses and conforms more readily to the surface 
of the plug. A secondary seal is made by means of 
a seal bead on the underside of the plug flange which 
is pressed against the top of the bottle neck by the 
cap. 

The basic exterior shape of the plug had been 
standardized previously and had been designed for 
completely automatic handling. We had had previ- 
ous experience with controlled dispensing of a liquid 
using a design which employed a long narrow pas- 
sageway to restrict the flow of liquid. Since the Scher- 
ing liquid contained a crystalline material, it was 
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found that our stock plug would not work due to a 
clogging effect. We knew from this experience that 
we were faced with the problem of molding a plug 
with a very tiny orifice and having an inner construc- 
tion which would prevent jetting of liquid. 

The design of the cap offered no problem since 
this was a known art. A liner is not required since 
an adequate primary seal is effected by means of a 
line contact with the tip end of the plug. A secondary 
seal is made by means of a shoulder in the cap 
seating on the flange of the plug. 

When product design approval was given, we were 
authorized to construct sample tooling and produce 
1000 sets of parts. After parts had been made and 
submitted for approval, eight months went by until 
we were again contacted by Schering for release of 
production tooling. During this period, we continued 
development work on the dispensing action of the 
plug. Many designs were tried and discarded until 
we hit upon one that gave excellent results and pro- 
duction tooling was planned on this basis. At this 
point, we learned the proposed packages would ulti- 
mately be used for a variety of products and that 
our plug must work satisfactorily with each of them. 
It turned out that these products were of different 
viscosities and contained various percentages of crys- 
talline substances. Needless to say, this completely 
upset our plans, and we had to do a great deal of 
basic research work to find a design which looked 
good on paper, as well as, in samples. No less than 
three partial sets of production tooling were made 
before one was found which would hold up in auto- 
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matic molding. I believe any good molder will un- 
derstand the problems involved in producing an ori- 
fice of about .008 in diameter at the end of a hole 
approximately 13/32 deep. 

At the time production tooling was released further 
discussions were held and several changes were made 
in the package including an increase in bottle wall 
thickness and a re-shaping of the cap to accommo- 
date the assembly of the aluminum seal. 

The cap mold went into production smoothly and 
required only an adjustment to minimize the length 
of gate mark. 

After the production bottle molds had been sam- 
pled, Schering decided to eliminate the vertical flut- 
ting and we attempted this by re-machining the cavi- 
ties. We were unsuccessful because of the difficulty 
of machining a canted parting line dictated by the 
original fluted design. New blow molds were made 
but when samples from these new molds were run 
in the assembly machine, a jamming in the feed 
chutes resulted and the cause was an approximate 
005 mismatch of the bottom push-up. It was also dis- 
covered, during this period, that because of the par- 
ticular shape of the bottle and its extremely heavy 
wall section that some dimensions exhibited normal 
shrinkage but others would shrink and then after 48 
hours would increase in size larger than their respec- 
tive mold dimensions. This is a phenomenon seen 
vecasionally in injection moldings and is caused by 
orientation stresses introduced by the flow patterns. 
To relieve these stresses a molding shrinks along the 
lines of material flow and the geometry of the piece 
sometimes results in a bulging at some point. 

We all believe the major difficulties encountered 
in developing this package are now behind us and 
the problems henceforth will be those of the produc- 
tion department in maintaining the quality required. 


Conclusion 


All of us who have been associated in the creation 
of this package have benefited greatly from our ex- 
periences and have a fuller realization of the com- 
plexities of modern packaging. There were many les- 
sons to be learned, some of which can be passed on 
to others. 

To automatically handle the various components 
comprising a package, it is necessary to manufacture 
them within very tight dimensional limits and rejects 
must be practically nil to prevent machine stoppages. 
This requires a re-education of the personnel in- 
volved in fabrication of tooling, as well as those in 
the production and quality control departments. This 
cannot be emphasized strongly enough since all of 
the beautiful plans and drawings made on paper will 
never come to life unless the man at the machine 
understands the need for quality. Those defects nor- 
mally acceptable by normal commercial requirements 
cannot be tolerated under an automatic set-up. 

At the inception of a new package, it is essential 
that the principle or automatic assembly be declared 
if the components are so to be handled. Each sup- 
plier must be fully aware of this and it would be 
wise, at this point, to call a joint meeting of all sup- 
pliers and to discuss in detail each component and 
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operation for complete understanding. Each supplier 
must think in terms of the complete unit rather than 
the particular component or operation for which he 
had contracted. There has been a reluctance on the 
part of many buyers to bring his suppliers together, 
but we fund in the development of this package, 
that our lack of understanding the other fellow’s prob- 
lems allowed us to overlook those small details which 
can so easily upset a complex program. It would be 
wise for each of the principals to assign a co-ordinator 
in his company through whom all informtaion would 
flow. It is difficult for any one person to be an expert 
in all phases of manufacture, therefore, the co-ordi- 
nator’s prime responsibility is to see that the informa- 
tion is directed into the proper channels, and to see 
that the proper people are brought together to solve 
the problems expeditiously as they arise. 

We are not all aware of it, but upon reflection, it 
can be seen that a revolution in packaging has been 
in the making for the past few years and automation 
is becoming a reality to fulfill the need for mass pro- 
duction. To quote Henry Ford “Mass production is the 
focusing upon a manufacturing operation of sev- 
en different principles: power, accuracy, economy, 
continuity, system, speed, and repetition”. It will be 
possible to process plastics packages automatically at 
higher speeds as compared to glass because of better 
dimensional control and freedom from breakage. Un- 
til recently, the molding of plastics into various forms 
has been thought of as an art but it is now becoming 
an exacting science. Molding shops have been given 
more uniform formulations of plastics by the manu- 
facturers of the raw materials and are now able to 
choose from a wide variety of formulations for the 
one having the properties best suited to the applica- 
tion. The molding equipment and accessories now 
on the market allow the molder better control of the 
molding process and give freedom in the design of 
more automatic molds. 

Because of progressive automation, specifications 
in the packaging industry are being tightened and 
controlled by rigid quality control departments. These 
departments are now making the quality decisions 
previously made by the packaging engineer. Unfor- 
tunately, not all of the recruits for these departments 
have had previous experience with plastics and are 
setting up A.Q.L. levels which are impractical. There 
is a running battle going on now between quality 
control personnel and plastics processors, which I am 
sure must result in compromises on both sides. A 
purchasing agent can help if he will accept the re- 
sponsibility of informing a potential supplier of the 
quality levels against which a particular items will 
be purchased. As these levels are raised, manufac- 
turing costs increase and the purchasing agent must 
decide if his own specifications and quality control 
departments are setting unreasonable quality levels. 
Often a preliminary discussion with the supplier, at 
this point, can result in a reduction in packaging costs. 

In closing, let us recognize that we are all in an 
expanding industry which demands the best thinking 
our technical minds can provide, and we can only 
meet this challenge by working together and having 
faith in each other's abilities. 
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PACKAGING & PROMOTION 


1—Revion 


Revlon is marketing nationally a purse-size hair spray in the 
three formulations which have been available in large-size 
metal aerosols for home use. These “Living Curl” preparations 
are for normal, hard-to-hold hair, and tinted or bleached hair. 
Two-color lithography over the white base coat differs in color 
according to the type of product formulation. These gold cap- 
ped containers retail at $1.00 each. Promotion of the new 
products is being backed-up by network TV and national maga- 
zine color advertising. 


2—Lesli Laboratories 


Lesli Laboratories has introduced a home facial kit which 
combines four products intended to give women a do-it-yourself, 
professional facial. Two types of kits, one for women 16 and 
over, and the other for women over 25, are being promoted. 
The products in both kits are safe for sensitive skin. 

Television, magazines and newspapers will be used to pro- 
mote the kits and the advertising will use a clear, smooth facial 
reflection surrounded by a stippling effect, giving a subliminal 
comparison of poor skin to beautiful skin. Market-by-market 
penetration through distribution in drug, cosmetic and depart- 
ment stores, as well as beauty salons, is being planned for 
these items. 


3—Rexall 


Rexall has brought out a new hair controller for men which 
is being merchandised as effective for control of butch, crew 
and regular cuts. The individual display unit of “Mr. Groom” 
has a free comb attached and the deal retails for 59 cents. The 
glass jar with a screw top closure carrys brand and product 
identity in blue and white. The product is available in Rexall 
stores throughout the United States. 


4—Yardley of London 
“Fair and Clear” is the name of a new anti-blemish cream by 
Yardley of London, Inc. The product is packaged in a stand-up 
collapsible metal tube with a special rigid plastic cap. Approxi- 
mately the same shape tube has been used by Yardley in its 
foreign marketing of ar anti-blemish cream. The U.S. package 
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incorporates three-color lithography over a white base, while 
the foreign tube is paper covered. 

The anti-blemish cream is being marketed for minor skin 
blemishes in persons of all ages but will be sold primarily to the 
15 to 21 group in which such blemishes are particularly virulent. 


5—Helena Rubinstein 


Helena Rubinstein has introduced a new product in her “Tree 
of Life” line which is being promoted to soothe and lubricate 
dry, flaky skin through an oil applied to bath water. Called a 
beauty bath for dry skin, the product is packed in 4 and 8 
ounce bottles and packaged in the gold and white Tree of Life 
box. The four ounce size will retail for $3; the eight ounce size 
for $5 plus tax. 


6—Shulton 


Old Spice Pro/Electric Shave Lotion is being marketed by 
Shulton, Inc. to eliminate electric razor drag, to prevent razor 
over-heating and to condition the skin. An extensive advertising 
campaign for this product in men’s and general interest maga- 
zines during the summer and fall months will be augmented 
by a college newspaper campaign during the fall semester. The 
Pro/Electric box departs from the regular Old Spice carton but 
retains the Old Spice red with white logo for identification with 
the balance of the line on retail shelves and counters. 


7—Coty 


Coty, Inc. has introduced “Dermacare” Medicated Treatment 
Kit for pimples, acne and blackheads. The kit contains a medi- 
cated night lotion, medicated make-up cream and medicated 
foam wash. As an introductory offer the kit will sell for $2.95 
instead of the regular $3.75 price. A free consumer booklet 
“Talk about teen-troubled skin” is included with each kit. Maga- 
zine and television advertising is planned to reach both con- 
sumers and the medical and nursing professions. 


8—Nutress 


Nutress Laboratories has brought out their Creme Hair Pro- 
tenizer in a polyethylene tube. The two-ounce container is 
made of milk white poly and printed in black and red. An 
elongated, nose with a white overcap completes the package. 
This product is now available only to professional beauticians 
but will soon be introduced to the retail field. 


August, 1960 
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ACETULAN’® 


spreading and penetrating emol- 
lient...leaves soft after-feel on 
skin and hair 


ACETULAN is a 100% active liquid fraction of 
acetylated lanolin alcohols with remarkable spread- 
ing, penetrating, lubricating and solubility charac- 
teristics. This low-viscosity emollient fluid, made by 
our exclusive process, actually seems to disappear 
into skin and hair. It imparts persistent hydrophobic 
films with excellent softening and conditioning 
properties. 
ACETULAN’s superior penetrating and emollient 
properties plus its ability to prevent viscosity changes 
in emulsions make it an extremely beneficial com- 
ponent of many products. The following illustrate 
ACETULAN’s versatility in various applications: 
* spreading agent and emollient for creams, lotions 
and baby products 
* co-solvent and plasticizer for aerosol hair sprays 
and make-up 
¢ lubricant and compressing aid for talc and 
powders 


* non-volatile solvent for many antiseptics and for 
sebum in acne preparations 


¢ forms persistent films for sunscreens 
¢ for hypo-allergenic cosmetics and specialties 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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Percutaneous Absorption of Capric Acid Diethylamine. 


Capric acid diethylamine (Cap.) was found to pene- 
trate the human skin. The absorption quota, identified 
through urine determinations is, in proportion with the 
amount applied and the contact area, a maximal 0.3%, 
The toxicity varies according to the species of experi- 
mental animal investigated. Long-term clinical laboratory 
studies performed in human beings, comprising the blood 
count, sedimentation rate, serum electrophoresis, Takata 
Ara reaction and determination of the serum lactic acid 
dehydrogenase as an indicator of hepatic damage, showed 
no deviation from normal values. The absorption quota 
was comparatively low. The a.m. findings are completed 
by clinical observations. The amount of Cap., however, 
found in the urine does not constitute an exact indicator 
of general absorption. This is in accordance with the pres- 
ent concept on the absorption of substances subjects to 
biochemical transformation. Thru Arzneimittel-F orschung, 
March, 1960, p. 204. By Von G. Stuttgen and A. Mollen- 
beck. 


German 1,080,387: Powdered Beverage Extracts—e.g. of 
coffee, tea, etc. production by a continuous cold vacuum 
extraction process, Kolle, G. et alia. 21.6.57 as 53d. 3. 
K32237. 

Pulverized condiments, beverages, drugs, etc. are pro- 
duced by a continuous cold vacuum extraction process in 
which the ground starting material, e.g. roast and coffee 
beans, tea, drugs, etc., is extracted with small amounts of 
a liquid and the extract so obtained is extracted further 
in a circulating extractor. The particle size of the final 
product is pref. 2-10 mu. A suitable apparatus is described 
with drawings. Thru Organic Patents Bulletin, May 27, 
1960, Gp. 5—p. 10. 


German 835,927: Germicidal Articles Treated With Silver 
Thiocyanate. Permachen Corp. 12.3.57 as 8149/57. 


It has been found that silver thiocyanate, in contrast 
to other silver salts, is not photosensitive, so that articles 
treated with it have the bactericidal properties of articles 
treated with other silver salts and retain their initial colour 
even after exposure to sunlight. Silver thiocyanate may be 
precipitated in situ on the article or an aqs. medium 
contng. a binder and a precipitate of silver thiocyanate 
may be applied. Pref. soln. for treatment is an aqs. soln. 
of silver thiocyanate and a colourless water-soluble thio- 
cyanate. In an Example, an aqs. dispersion contng. 470 
p.p.m. of Ag SCN and 1% of a commercial resin emulsion 
was padded on white knit cotton cloth. There was no 
discolouration after exposure to sunlight for 16 hrs. Tests 
for bactericidal resistance were satisfactory against e.g. 
M. pyogenes, E. Coli and B. Subtilis. Thru Organic Patents 
Bulletin, May 27, 1960, Gp. 5—p. 16. 
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RESEARCH or DEPTH AND IMAGINATION FIRMENICH INCORPORATED 


Constant research for more than 65 years has made the contribution of Firmenich to the perfumery FIRMENI( 
world both substantial and imaginative. Joining the academic approach to technical skills, Firmenich has euait NAET 
achieved the synthesis of a wide range of natural materials, created new tonalities, discovered complex notes eS 
hitherto unperceived. These specialties enjoy universal acceptance and their creators have been honored by 

the Nobel Prize and four International Awards administered by the American Chemical Society. The 

originality of their research has been shared with fellow scientists in more than 300 technical papers. 

Firmenich technicians are highly qualified to assist you in your creative problems and in the use of 


Firmenich specialties in your imaginative practice of the art of perfumery. 
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SOLULAN® | 


water and alcohol soluble lanolin 
derivatives...Jeave emollient films 
on skin and hair 


THE SOLULANS are 100% active emollient 
ethoxylated lanolin derivatives. Their unique chem- 
ical structure induces solubilization of many other- 
wise water-insoluble substances and, at the same 
time, adds valuable conditioning properties to cos- 
metics and pharmaceuticals. Only the SOLULANS 
provide this remarkable combination of effects. 


Although the SOLULANS are water soluble, they 
leave persistent emollient films which resist washing 
away. We have obtained this unusual property by 
giving them a hydrophobic toe-hold in the shape of 
lanolin sterols and/or acetyl groups. 


SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


¢ lotions and creams ¢ shampoos 

* aerosols * rinses 

* antiperspirants * cold waves 

¢ shaving ¢ hair dyes 
preparations ¢ other treatment 

¢ make-up preparations 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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Pharmacological Investigations of the Drug Panax Ginseng 
C. C. Mey. 


The experimental pharmacological analysis of three new 
preparations of Ginseng roots showed that its marked in- 
fluence on the integrative nervous activity is the most im- 
portant part of its effect. Experimental and clinical invest- 
igations performed by the author proved that Panax 
Ginseng has a general stimulating effect on the integrative 
nervous activity and will increase stimulation—as well as 
inhibition processes of the cortex of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. Simultaneously the application of Panax Ginseng, 
an especially effective stimulant, was observed to induce 
the syndrome of protective inhibition in some cases, owing 
to the typological peculiarities and the functional state of 
the nervous system of some individuals. An important 
advantage of Panax Ginseng as a stimulant of the cerebral 
cortex compared with phenyl-alkvlamines is its cholino- 
minetic action. A series of other investigations showed 
further properties of the tested Ginseng preparations: they 
possess marked hypotonic action on blood-pressure which 
will be only slightly influenced by bilateral vagotomy, but 
is abruptly inhibited following application of atropine in 
the experimental animal: they possess stimulating effects 
on respiration, show moderate anti-narcotic action, they 
will regulate the carbohydrate metabolism in experimental- 
ly induced hyperglycemic states, they potentiate the 
hypoglycemic effect of insulin, show hypoglycemic action 
themselves in higher doses, will increase weight in experi- 
mental animals, induce increase of the number of erythro- 
cytes and the amount of hemoglobin, i.c. According to 
the opinion of the author, the physiological base of this 
complicated pharmacodynamic action of the Ginseng 
preparations tested is their effect on the nervous reflex 
mechanisms: primarily they stimulate processes in the 
cerebral cortex, but furthermore the cholino-reactive sys- 
tems as well. Thru Arzneimittel-Forschung, May, 1959, p. 
310-311. By Von Wesselin Petkov. 


The Stability of Oily Cream B.P., E. W. Clark and G. F. 
Kitchen, from Westbrook Lanolin Company, Argonaut 
Works, Laisterdyke, Bradford, 4, received December 1, 
1959 

Oxidation of Wool Alcohols B.P. in stored Oily Cream 
B. P. is insignificant and does not affect the stability of 
the cream, but the method of preparation, and the amount 
of autoxidation in the wool alcohols used in making the 
cream, do affect stability. Storage of wool alcohols before 
use, as a mixture with Liquid Paraffin B.P. or Liquid 
Lanolin “60” (a solvent segregation product of Anydrous 
Lanolin) greatly reduces autoxidation. Liquid Lanolin 
“60” also acts as an auxiliary emulsifier and imparts stabili- 
tv. Modifications to the official method of preparation are 
suggested. Thru J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 12, 4, 227 (1960). 


Effects of Volatile Oils. Phytodynamic Effect of Volatile 
Oils by L. Barbalic (Pharmazeutische Fakultat, Zagreb, 
Jugoslavia. 

The pharmaco-dynamic effect of the volatile oils is well 
known today. In comparison the phytodynamic effect of 
the volatile oils is less well known. This effect has been 
tested only for a very limited number of different volatile 
oils and with superficial and insufficient tests. The volatile 
oils represent in general the most important effective mate- 
rials of aromatic plants. Since such plants are often found 
in nature they have an important part in the composition 
of vegetation of a region. For this reason it was decided 
to do research on the possibilities of their phytodynamic 
effects. Based on the results it was reported that the ap- 
plied volatile oils hinder some life phenomenon of the 
test plants. Thru Am. J. Hosp. Pharmacy, 17, 311 (1960). 
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WAVEMAS, 


THE PERFECT VEIL FOR ANY 
HOME PERMANENT FORMULATION 








Whatever the formula, you’ll find that 
WAVEMASK 30 masks cold wave preparation 
odors perfectly. WAVEMASK 30 was custom- 

created for solving even the most difficult odor 
problems in home permanents. It is also an 
effective basic fragrance for use in other thio- 
glycolate products requiring masking treatment. 


WAVEMASK 30 is based on essential oils and 
aromatic chemicals that are carefully tested for 
assured stability, compatibility and solubility. 








Developed after long, intensive research at 
Synfleur Laboratories, its high quality is backed 
by more than 70 years of creative skills 

and abilities to produce the finest fragrances 
for special applications. 
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Synfleur’s facilities and technical staff are at 
your service. We are happy to assist on 
masking problems with samples, data or in any 
other way, without obligation to you. 





SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
naowric#eti tO, 4. ¥, 
ATLANTA * DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO « MEXICO, D. F. « HAVANA « MONTREAL ¢ Guatemala City * San Salvador » San Pedro Sula 


Managua « San Jose *« Panama « Barranquilla * Medellin + Bogota » Caracas « Maracaibo + Rio de Janeiro @ Buenos Aires @ Santiago 
New York Sales Offices Telephone Plaza 7-1960 
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POLYLAN® 
and 
RICILAN: 


Unsaturates with Remarkable 
Penetration and Emollient Effects 


POLYLAN and THE RICILANS are completely 
new formulating materials for the cosmetic chemist. 
They are 100% active glyceride-free liquid waxes 
with unusual emollient, penetrating and spreading 
properties. 


POLYLAN is the unique polyunsaturated ester of 
selected lanolin alcohols and the essential fatty acid, 
linoleic. In POLYLAN a high level of beneficial un- 
saturation has been achieved (Iodine no. 120) with- 
out sacrificing stability. 


THE RICILANS are polymeric unsaturated hy- 
droxy esters of selected lanolin alcohol and castor 
oil components. By balancing hydrophobic and hy- 
drophilic groups, the RICILANS gain valuable new 
properties, not present in the natural products used 
as starting materials. 


POLYLAN and RICILAN add emollient and con- 
ditioning effects as well as gloss, color enhancement 
and a soft waxy after-feel to products such as: 


¢ lipsticks ° aerosols ° creams © lotions 
¢ hair preparations * treatment products 


Complete technical data, samples, and 
suggested formulas are available from our 
research laboratories. 
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Oral Toxicities of Lauric and Certain Lauric Acid Deriva- 
tives, O. Garth Fitzhugh, Paul J. Schouboe, and Arthur A. 
Nelson 

“Subacute toxicity data for lauric acid and _ sorbitan 
monclaurate (Span 20) and chronic toxicity data for 
lauric acid glycerides (S-1062) and polyoxyethylene-20 
monolaurate (G-2129) in rats have been presented. Sorbi- 
tan monolaurate tested at 25, 20, and 15% levels for 23 
weeks caused significant growth depression beginning at 
the lowest dietary level and significant increase in mortality 
at the 25% level. There was progressive enlargement of 
the common bile duct with each increase in dosage, and 
gangrene of the tail at all feeding levels, with a greater 
number of rats affected at the 25% dosage. Histologically, 
liver damage was pronounced and lung changes were 
present. Polyoxethylene-20 monolaurate tested at 25, 10, 5, 
and 2% levels for two years caused growth retardation 
in male rats at the 25% level. Mortality data showed no 
significant differences from the controls. There was a 
progressive increase in incidence of liver cysts and disten- 
tion of the cecum as the dosage increased. Feeding of 
lauric acid glycerides at 25% of the diet for two years 
caused only minor histological changes in the liver. In 
a group of 5 rats, not microscopically examined, feeding 
of lauric acid at 10% of the diet for 18 weeks had no 
deleterious effect.” Thru Toxicology and Applied Pharma- 
cology, 2, 1, 66(1960). 


The Physics of Tablet Compression X, Mechanism of Ac- 
tion and Evaluation of Tablet Lubricants, W. A. Strick- 
land, Jr., Takeru Higuchi, and L. W. Busse 


A study of theoretical aspects of tablet lubrication has 
been carried out in an attempt to elucidate the mechanism 
of lubricant action and the relationships that exist between 
chemical structure and lubricating properties. The results 
of this study indicate that the mechanism of lubricant 
action, as described for other systems, may be applicable 
to tablet lubrication. Thus, lubricants may generally be 
divided into two groups; the first known as fluid- (or 
hydrodynamic) type which is exemplified by hydrocarbons 
and the second, termed boundary-type lubricants such as 
the metallic stearate salts. There appears to be correlation 
between chemical structure and lubricant efficiency in the 
tablet-die wall system. The effectiveness of fluid-type 
lubricants appears to be related to the viscosity of the 
material used. In this system paraffin was more effective 
than liquid mineral oil. The evaluation of other classes of 
compounds revealed that metallic salts of fatty acids were 
generally the best lubricants while fatty acids, fatty alco- 
hols, alkyl sulfonates, fatty amides, and certain polyvinyl 
and polyethylene glycol derivatives exhibited good lubri- 
cating properties. However, silicone resins, inorganic salts, 
proteins, carbohydrates, and many metal oxides displayed 
no lubricating properties. Included in the paper are the 
results of a survey in which 70 materials were evaluated 
as tablet lubricants. Thru J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 49, 1, p. 
35, 1960. Scientific Edition. 


New Types of Fatty Substances as Ointment Bases In 
Pharmaceuticals. A. W. Awe (Inst. for Pharmaceutical 
Tech., of the Tech. Inst., Brunswick). Fette Seifen 
Anstrichmittel 61, 978-85 (1959). 


The author gives a short survey of the application of 
new types of fatty substances and ointment bases for the 
pharmaceutical industry in the light of the third supple- 
ment of the German Pharmacopoeia. The possibilities of 
processing of new types of ointment bases are discu 
and summarized in tabular form. Thru J. Am. Oil Chem- 
ists’ Soc., 37, 201 (1960). 
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Mechanismus Und Norm Der Thermischen Wirkung Ver- 
schiedener Emulsionstypen Auf Der Haut, Prof. Dr. 
Heinz-Egon Kleine-Natrop 

“In the last ten years interest has again been concentrat- 
ing upon the physical effects accompanying the external 
application of pharmaceutical preparations in the local 
treatment of the skin. These activities-which resume the 
classical chemotherapeutical tradition established by Unna 
—have been stimulated particularly by the increasing 
knowledge about the physiology of the skin surface—and 
this physiology, beside pharmacology, is the starting point 
of a rational local treatment with pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Attention has always been devoted to the thermal 
effects accompanying certain types of such preparations, 
in particular water/oil and oil/water emulsions. If an 
emulsion of room temperature is applied to the skin— 
whose temperature is normally higher—there is at first 
some temperature exchange connected with a short-time 
reduction of the skin temperature. This effect is com- 
paratively independent of the type of emulsion and may 
be modified by pre-cooling or pre-heating the preparation 
in question. This exchange is followed by the proper 
thermo-effect. With water/oil emulsions containing no ac- 
tive principles, this effect is characterized by temperature 
elevation, while oil/water emulsions afford a temperature 
decrease. The different effects due to the two types of 
emulsion may be explained by the fact that the tempera- 
ture elevation normally connected with the application of 
the coating is offset by better thermal conductivity and 
by the heat consumed in evaporation; for some time there 
may even be a complete reversal. This effect is more last- 
ing than the exchange effect and on the average vanishes 
only after about 30 minutes. If suitable graphical and 
statistical schemes are chosen to compare the temperatures 
observed after application of the emulsion with those of 
the free skin it is seen that the temperatures observed 
remain within the normal range of dispersion of the normal 
skin temperature; however, this region is narrowed by 
water/oil emulsion in favour of the higher, by oil/water 
emulsions in favour of the lower temperatures.” Thru Par- 
fumerie and Kosmetik, 41 Jahrgang, 3, March 1960, page 
102. 


Brit. Pat. 825,906. 23.12.1959. “Skin Preparations.” Mid- 
land Silicones, Ltd., London. 

Describes new skin preparation containing siloxanes. 
Such compositions are said to be suitable for application 
to the skin and capable of protecting the skin from the 
deleterious effects of water, hydrocarbons solvents and 
irritants. Such preparations contain a minimum of 0.5 per 
cent by weight of a siloxane polymer or co-polymer to- 
gether with other ingredients used in skin preparations. 


Thru Soap, Perfumery, < Cosmetics, May, 1960, p. 492. 
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Today’s Ritter products are 
years ahead ...assuring your 
future in today’s markets. 
Your inquiries invited. 


F. RITTER & COMPANY 

Ritter international 

GENERAL OFFICES: 

4001 Goodwin Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
Plants in Los Angeles, Chicago, III, 

and Anaheim, California. 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








BEAUTY HINTS FOR 
STOCK BOTTLES 


The altogether satisfactory 
plain round Bottle (left) gets 
new sales oomph when topped 
by a Richford designed metal 
closure. 

Given a stock bottle and a 
product, our beauty experts 
can solve any closure problem, 
either from our supply of un- 
usual stock closures or with a 
design for you alone. The 
Pagoda-style cap shown is now 
a stock closure in 13, 15, 18, 
20, 22 MM standard sizes. 


RICHFORD 


CORPORATION 


Executive Offices and Plant 
3618 Oc ide Rd., Oc ide, N.Y. 
Showrooms 
Empire State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 
Sales offices in all major cities throughout the world 
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STECKER CHEMICALS, INC. 
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LANAETEX 


BS Cosmetic Lanolin 
Ey Anhydrous U.S.P. 


Cosmetic Lanolin 
Anhydrous U.S.P. 


Pharmaceutical 
Lanolin Anhydrous 
U.S.P. 


f LANTOX - Wate 
| Soluble Lanolin 





ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


PREMIUM QUALITY 
EXACT UNIFORMITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 


MANUFACTURERS OF LANOLIN & WOOLFAT PRODUCTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


THE LANAETEX PRODUCTS, INC. * ELiz 2-7568 


151-157 THIRD AVENUE, 








10-Hydroxy-2-Decenoic Acid in the Honeybee. R. K. Cal- 
low, N. C. Johnston and J. Simpson (Nat. Inst. for Medical 
Research, Mill Hill, London). Experientia, 15, 421-22 
(1959). 


The mandibular glands of the worker honeybee was 
shown to contain 10-hydroxy-2-decenoic acid. It was as- 
sumed that these contain 10-hydroxy-2-decenoic acid. It 
was assumed that these glands were the source of the 
acid in the honeybee worker and the queen bee. The 
acid was isolated by separation with paper chromatography 
using a reversed phase system. The paper was soaked in 
a 30% kerosine/aqueous n-propanol system and portioned 
between ethanol and light petroleum ether. The acid was 
identified by X-ray powder photographs and _ infrared 
spectra. Thru J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc., 37, 201 (1960). 


Testing for Purity, and the Assay of Sodium Lauryl 
(Dodecyl) Sulphate. II., P. Schaller (Pharm.-chem. Abt 
der Pharm. Inst. der ETH, Zurich). Pharm. Acta Helv., 
1959, 34 (5-6), 229-240 

To determine sodium lauryl sulphate in ointments, dis- 
solve the sample in water, or dissolve it in diethyl ether— 
dioxan (1:1) and extract with water, and apply in modified 
p-toluidine method (cf. Wickbold, Fette u. Seif., 1952, 
54, 394) to the aq. phase. Other alkyl sulphates and 
aliphatic and aromatic amines interfere. Thru Analytical 
Abstracts, 7, No. 2,728 (1960). 


Water-Soluble Cellulose Derivatives, Uses as Primary 
Emulsifying Agents, Part II, R. E. M. Davies and J. M. 
Rowson, from the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, received 
November 16, 1959 


A study has been made of the effects of heat, acid and 
alkali, salts and alcohol on the stability of methyl, 
methylethyl- and sodium carboxymethyl-cellulose emul- 
sions of liquid paraffin. All were stable for 4 to 8 weeks 
at 40°, but at 80° deteriorated rapidly, the order of de- 
creasing stability being methyl-, methylethyl- and sodium 
carboxymethylcellulose emulsions. Heating at 115° for 30 
minutes decreased the stability of sodium carboxymethyl- 
cellulose, but not of methyl- and methylethyl-cellulose 
emulsions. Stability in the presence of added substances 
depended largely on the physical properties of the reaction 
products. The results are related to the behaviour under 
similar conditions of aqueous dispersions of the three 
derivatives, and the influence on emulsion stability of de- 
hydration and degradation of the emulsifying agent is 
discussed. Thru J. Pharm. Pharmacol. 12, 4, 237(1960). 


German 1,080,735: Ointment Base—comprising glycerin, 
a fatty alcohol and a fatty alcohol sulphate. Snoek Fabrik 
chemischer Produkte o H G., G. 21.12.55 as 30h. 9/04. 
$46797. 


An ointment base for pharmaceutical and cosmetic use 
consists of high viscosity organic cpds. with alcoholic OH- 
gps. attached to aliphatic carbon chains, a higher fatty 
alcohol contng. at least 14 C atoms in the mol. and a 
higher fatty alcohol sulphate. The ointment base com- 
prises an almost non-aqs. mixture of about 90% by wt. of 
glycerin, about 9% by wt. of the higher fatty alcohol and 
about 1% wt. of the fatty alcohol sulphate. The fatty al- 
cohol sulphate pref. contains 14-22 C atoms and more 
pref. both the fatty alcohol and the fatty alcohol sulphate 
have the same no. of C atoms in the molecule. The oint- 
ment base may be prepared by heating the ingredients to- 
gether at a temp. not below 60°, and not above 95°C. 
Thru Organic Patents Bulletin, June 10, 1960, Gp. 5- 


p.7. 
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= Balsamair 


a new pine specialty from Penick 


Extremely small percentages of Balsamair will give soaps, bath 
salts, room deodorizers and other toiletries and household 


products the authentic, fresh fragrance of the giant balsam. 


Long lasting because of its excellent fixative properties, 


Balsamair is especially recommended to fortify or round out pine 
scents. It combines well with oriental or amber notes, too. 

We will be happy to supply samples for your evaluation. 

Phone or write today. 


Aromatics and Flavors Department 
5.8. PENICK & COMPANY + 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 + 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
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Perfumery course at Rutgers 
Newark Extension Center 


A two year evening program at the 
Rutgers Newark Extension Center in 
the chemistry and compounding of 
perfumery has been announced. 

Beginning this fall the new pro- 
gram will feature lectures and labo- 
ratory courses in perfumery and es- 
sential oils during the first year, and 
lectures and laboratory sessions in ad- 
vanced perfumery during the second 
year. 

Requirements for the course in- 
clude college chemistry and for those 
who do not meet this requirement a 
one semester course in the chemistry 
of perfume materials is scheduled for 
the fall. 

The first year’s subjects in the new 
perfume series cover the various na- 
tural perfumery raw materials, includ- 
ing their application, identification, 
origin, and availability, as well as syn- 
thetic chemicals, including their avail- 
ability, cost, adulteration and contam- 
ination. 

Steffen Arotander, noted European 
perfumer who is now with Interna- 
tional Flavors and Fragrances, Inc., 
will instruct the perfume classes. 

The advance perfumery course in 
the second year will continue the 
study of perfumery as related to chem- 
istry. This course will be useful to 
individuals who want advanced train- 
ing in identification, compounding 
and manufacture of natural and syn- 
thetic aromatics. 

The Rutgers program, which is uni- 
que in this country, has aroused con- 
siderable interest in New Jersey which 
does a 125 million dollar annual per- 
fumery and essential oil business. In- 
dustry in the state has contributed 
money, materials and personnel in 
support of this project at the Newark 
Extension Center. 

Detailed information about the sin- 
gle courses or the two year program 
may be secured by writing Newark 
Extension Center, Rutgers—The State 
University, 601 Broad Street, Newark 
2, New Jersey. 
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TGA golf trophy winners 


The 10th annual toilet goods in- 
dustry golf tournament was held in 
conjunction with the TGA convention 
on June 28th in Poland Springs, 


Maine. Trophy winners were Fred W. 
Webster, International Flavors & Fra- 
grances, Inc. awarded The Cecil Smith 
Memorial Golf Trophy; Charles A. 
Pennock, Parfums Ciro, Inc. winner 
of The B. M. Douglas Memorial Golf 








Fred Wirsig, chief chemist for McConnon & Company, Winona, Mi 


ta, di the 





progress of a class project with three chemistry majors at the College of St. Teresa, Win- 
ona. The girls have been doing basic research in the development of a number of the 


company’s new beauty aid products. 


College students work 
with McConnon & Company 


Feminine chemistry majors at the 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Min- 
nesota are on the staff of McConnon 
& Company, manufacturing chemists, 
Winona, as an “extra curricular” ac- 
tivity that gives them academic credit 
and a chance to work on practical re- 
search problems. 

Directed by Sister M. Loyola, head 
of St. Teresa’s chemistry department, 
the students have been doing funda- 
mental research on cosmetics bases. 

The chief chemist at McConnon & 
Company, Fred Wirsig, acts as advisor 
to the class and the company has pro- 
vided the department with a new 
homogenizer to facilitate the work. 


Products of McConnon & Company 


which the young ladies have had a 
hand in developing include a suntan 
lotion, a new hand cream, a shampoo 
and an all-purpose beauty lotion. 

Working from basic formulas, the 
girls mix up small samples, making 
modifications to suit the needs of the 
company. Other students at St. Teresa 
have become expert perfume sniffers 
and cosmetics testers, according to 
Sister Loyola. 

Both the college and the chemical 
manufacturing firm are enthusiastic 
about the results of the program. 
Richard G. Vickery, vice president 
of McConnon & Company, has ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the suc- 
cess of the cooperative effort and says 
it has encouraged plans to initiate 
similar programs in two other colleges 
in the city of Winona. 
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G. Peter Danco, Ansbacher- 


Trophy; 
Siegle Corporation, recipient of The 
B. E. Levy Memorial Golf Trophy and 
Carleton C. Dilatush, Armstrong Cork 
Company, winner of The Maple Leaf 


Trophy. George E. Davidson of Art 
Decorating Company, won first gross. 


Bourjois sales and profits up 


Bourjois, Inc. has announced a sub- 
stantial increase in sales and profits 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1960. Net sales were up 10.6% and 
net profits after income taxes were up 


9.6% to $522,860. 


New manager for Canadian 
operations of Lehn & Fink 


E. Munro Ashkanase has moved 
from marketing manager, Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Ltd. to become gen- 
eral manager of all Canadian opera- 
tions. These also include Dorothy 
Gray (Canada) Ltd. and Tussy Cos- 
metics Ltd. 


Allied to build new 
plant in New Jersey 

Allied Chemical’s General Chemical 
Division has announced plans to build 
a large, new plant at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey to produce its “Genetron” line 
of refrigerants and aerosol propellants. 
To be erected on a site at the com- 
pany’s present Elizabeth Works, the 
plant will be the third Genetron fa- 
cility. The other plants are in Baton 
Rouge, La. and Danville, Ill. 


CISA elects new officers 

New officers of the Cosmetic In- 
dustry Service Association, elected at 
the group’s last meeting, are Mimi 
Baillif, president, Jill Jessee, vice 
president, Ruth Fox, treasurer, Aase 
Arnessen, corresponding secretary, 
Genevieve Campis, recording secre- 
tary and Ronnie Mazur, director. 


New quarters for Polarome 


Polarome Manufacturing Company 
has purchased a building at 3 York 
Street, New York City, 13, for its 
offices and those of the Polarome In- 
ternational Company division. 


Canadian Association elects officers 

Gordon C. Savage, executive vice 
president of the J. B. Williams Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Toilet Goods Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Canada. Other of- 
ficers are: J. M. Shaw, Toronto, first 
vice president; K. J. Eccles, Montreal, 
second vice president, F. R. McBrien, 
Toronto, third vice president; E. A. 
Phillips, Montreal, honorary treasurer; 
George M. Thomson, Toronto, honor- 
ary secretary. 


Obituary 


Samuel W. Menefee, Jr., 53, man- 
ager of package development and 
merchandising, Packaging Materials 
Division, Armstrong Cork Company, 
died of a heart attack on July 17th. 








The Elizabeth, New Jersey plant of International Flavors & Fragrances, Inc. has been 
awarded third prize in the Safety Award Contest, Chemical Section, conducted by the 


National Safety Council. Shown admiring the Award are 





ph |. Br , per- 


sonnel manager, IFF, Edwin M. Hall, plant superintendent, Elizabeth Flavor Division IFF, 
* and Albert S. Paul, production manager, Elizabeth Flavor Division, IFF. Mr. Brennan re- 
Ports that this division had a perfect record with no lost-time accidents during 1959. 
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MODEL EBW PORTABLE FILTER — This 
filter is recommended for small capa- 
city requirements. Accomodates from 
4 to 8 12%” dia. filter disks. Easy to 
set-up and operate. 





PORTABLE VACUUM 
BOTTLE FILLER 







Will rapidly fill small or batch lots of 
material at lowest cost. Fills bottles to 
uniform height without loss of mate- 
rial. Interchangeable spouts for filling 
shaker-type bottles to gallons. 


ASBESTOS 
FILTER 
SHEETS 
Various Sizes 
Ertel Asbestos Filter Sheets for ultra 
— brilliance are used for many 

ne perfumes and cosmetics. Available 
in 10 grades to fit all standard filters. 
Write regarding samples for superior 
result tests in your filter. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


ERTEL 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


10 FAIR ST KINGSTON, N. Y 
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Helena Rubinstein, Inc. introduces 
medicated product line 

The development of an organic sul- 
phide, a significant drug discovery to 
combat acne pimples, has been an- 
nounced by Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 
This organic sulphide, known as Di- 
benzothiphene or Diphenylenesulfide 
is the basic active ingredient of the 
company’s new Bio-Clear Medicated 
X Cream, the cornerstone of a new 
line of medicated products. 

Dibenzothiphene was first tested 
clinically approximately seven years 
ago at a leading German university. 
At this university, 5 percent of this 
ingredient in a cream base was used 
on over 200 cases of various forms of 
acne. The reported results, in nearly 
85 percent of the cases, were consid- 
ered excellent. These cases were 
treated for considerable periods of 
time and “before and after” pictures 
of many of them were taken. 

The choice of this organic sulfide 
as the active ingredient by the uni- 
versity was based on: 

a. The assumption that this ingre- 
dient produced a eukeratoplastic 
result as opposed to the rather 
drastic peeling associated with 
stronger keratolytic compounds 
such as resorcin, salicylic acid 
currently in use in other acne 
preparations. 

b. Many of the cases _ treated 
showed improvement after only 
four weeks of treatment. In cer- 
tain cases, it demonstrated 


healed acne lesions in only 15 
days. 





Testing and development of a for- 
mulation which was both medically 
and cosmetically acceptable started in 
the Helena Rubinstein, Inc. labora- 
tories three years ago. This company 
has now a patent pending covering 
the therapeutic use of dibenzothio- 
phene on skin. 


Aerosol packaging contest 
announced 


The ninth annual aerosol package 
awards contest, conducted by the 
Aerosol Division of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Association, 
is now open for entries. Contest 
blanks have been mailed to all known 
marketers and fillers, but entry blanks 
are still available from CSMA Head- 
quarters, 50 E. 41st Street, New York 
17, New York. Entries are open to 
any aerosol brand owners or market- 
ers and are not restricted to members 
of the CSMA. 

Announcement of winners in each 
of fifteen categories will be made at 
the annual meeting of the CSMA in 
Hollywood, Florida, December 5-8. 
Closing date for entries is October 
15th and products submitted must be 
on the market and have been freely 
offered for sale prior to September Ist. 


Hair color restorer distributed 
by Consolidated Royal Chemical 
Exclusive sales and _ distribution 
rights for Canute Water has been ob- 
tained by Consolidated Royal Chem- 
ical Corp. of Chicago. The product 
is manufactured by the Canute Co., 
Santa Barbara, California. 





Bob Kunkleman, (at the extreme left) named “Man of the Year” at the Bourjois, Inc., 
annual sales meeting in Atlantic City, receives an award from Mr. F. X. Patrey, president 
of the firm. Russ Oliva (at the extreme right) receives a plaque for “Outstanding Achieve 
ment” from Mr. G. A. O'Reilly, vice president-sales. 
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Hueper to speak 
at New York SCC 


The first speaker of the fall pro- 
gram of the New York Chapter of 
the Society of Cosmetic Chemists will 
be Dr. Wilhelm C. Hueper, of the 
National Cancer Institute. His topic 
will be “Potential cancer hazards from 
cosmetics to producers and consum- 
ers.” Dr. Hueper, chief of the En- 
vironmental Cancer Section, is the 
recent recipient of the Rosenthal 
Award for his study of the causes of 
cancer in man. 

The Chapter has announced a new 
meeting place for its monthly dinner 
and lectures, the Hotel George Wash- 
ington, Lexington Avenue and 23rd 
Street. As heretofore, these meetings 
will be held on the first Wednesday 
of the month, starting on September 
7, 1960. 

The remaining meetings in 1960 
will be on October 5th with Dr. 
Steven Jellinek as speaker, and on 
November 2nd, the annual President's 


rick H. Leonhardt, Jr., William H. 
Mathers and Ellis F. Merkl. 

Officers elected at the board of 
directors meeting were: John L. Cas- 
sullo, president, Frederick H. Leon- 
hardt, Jr., vice president, Ernest Guen- 
ther, vice president, Edward E. 
Langenau, vice president, Lidcay Her- 
rera, vice president for export opera- 
tions, Julius P. Bauer, vice president, 
Ellis F. Merkl, secretary and treas- 
urer, A. H. Hemminger, assistant sec- 
retary and E. C. D'Andrea, assistant 
treasurer. 


Travelers 


Louis Bezard, president of De 
Laire, Inc., recently returned from a 
six-week trip to Europe accompanied 
by his wife. In France, Mr. Bezard 
conferred with the directors and staff 
of the parent company in Issy les 
Moulineaux concerning the newest 
perfumes and specialties of Fabriques 
de Laire which will be introduced on 
the American market. 








McKesson obtains half-interest 
in Colombian drug firm 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. is ne- 
gotiating with Droguerias Aliadas, 
S. A. for the purchase of a half-interest 
in that firm’s enterprises in Colombia 
and Latin America. Operations of the 
firm include Laboratorio Uribe Angel 
(LUA), one of the largest proprietary 
drug plants in South America; Lab- 
oratorio Cup, the largest pharmaceu- 
tical drug manufacturer in Colombia; 
the Max Factor cosmetic plant in 
Bogota; and, jointly with McKesson, 
Calox International in Ecuador, Pan- 
ama and Colombia. 
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R. Marshall Quina has been ap- 
pointed manager of procurement for 
Newport Industries Company, a divi- 
sion of Heyden Newport Chemical 
Corporation. 


Marie McMurray has been ad- 
vanced to the position of promotion- 
al materials manager of Yardley of 
London. Mrs. McMurray joined Yard- 
ley nine months ago as assistant to 
the merchandising manager. 


James F. Ackley and John R. Carr 
have been named brand managers 
of The Toni Company. Mr. Ackley 
was formerly an account executive 
with Grey Advertising in New York 
City and Mr. Carr was with Quality 
Bakers of America directing adver- 
tising and promotion activities. 





Edward K. Shukur 


Edward K. Shukur will fill the new- 
ly-created position of director of prod- 
ucts management of the Products 
Division of Helene Curtis Industries, 
Inc. Mr. Shukur held the positions of 
product manager and product group 
supervisor at Helene Curtis prior to 
his present appointment. 


Christopher H. Buckley has been 
named vice president and director 
of sales and marketing for Knox Glass, 
Inc. He was formerly general man- 
ager of the Aluminum Container 
Division of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp. 
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Louis Brennesholtz 


Louis Brennesholtz will fill the 
newly-created position of vice presi- 
dent in charge of production of Yard- 
ley of London, Inc. Mr. Brennesholtz, 
who joined the firm 13 years ago as 
purchasing agent, was elected to the 
board of directors in January and was 
formerly manager of operations. 


Edward B. Twombly, Jr. is now 
vice president in charge of sales of 
M. W. Parsons-Plymouth, Inc., manu- 
facturers of metallic stearates and 
fatty acid esters. 


Stanley T. Narus has joined the 
Mennen Company as consumer an- 
alyst with the market research de- 
partment. Mr. Narus was formerly 
with Colgate-Palmolive Company. 


Eugene Di Scala has been named 
art director—packaging at Shulton, 
Inc. Mr. Di Scala will be in charge 
of packaging design for the compa- 
ny’s domestic and international divi- 
sions. He joined Shulton in 1957 as 
an artist. 


C. H. Shields, Jr. has been appoint- 
ed manager of the market research 
and development department of Hey- 
den Newport Chemical Corporation. 
Mr. Shields has been supervisor of 
new product development, responsi- 
ble for co-ordinating all activities re- 
lating to initial marketing of new 
products. 





cel 
ERSONALITIES 


George H. Lesch was named chief 
executive officer of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company. He succeeds Edward H. 
Little, chairman of the board who 
retired from the post of chief exec- 
utive officer. 

Other appointments at Colgate in- 
clude: Paul J. Anderson to plant 
manager, Toilet Articles Division, Jer- 
sey City plant; Robert L. Ehrlich to 
plant manager, Household Products 
Division, Kansas City plant; Philip 
Ouellette to the scientific staff of the 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories Division; 
Edward Eigen to the Oral Health 
Research Laboratories and Stewart 
Karp to the analytical chemistry sec- 
tion of the Corporate Research and 
Development Department. 





J. M. Posternak, M.D. 


J. M. Posternak, M.D., has been 
appointed to direct the new toxico- 
logical and pharmacological research 
laboratories of Firmenich, Inc., in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

Professor Posternak is head of the 
Department of Physiology, Faculty 
of Medicine, University of Geneva. 
He completed his post-doctorate stud- 
ies at the University of Pennsylvania 
and recently returned from an ap- 
pointment as visiting scientist at the 
National Institute of Health in Beth- 
esda, Maryland. 


Harris Sobol has been named na- 
tional syndicate store manager for 
Lanolin Plus. Mr. Sobol joined the 
firm in early 1959. 
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David Gutterson has joined LP 
Laboratories, Chicago, as general 
manager and advertising director. 
Mr. Gutterson was previously em- 
ployed by Lanolin Plus, Inc. as divi- 
sional sales manager. 


C. Lee Huyck, Professor of indus- 
trial pharmacy at the St. Louis Col- 
lege of Pharmacy since 1952, has 
been appointed senior information 
scientist at Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Eaton Laboratories. 





William S. Rhoads 


William S. Rhoads has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the newly- 
formed industrial chemicals division 
of Stepan Chemical Company. 


John J. Paredes has been advanced 
to the position of midwest regional 
sales manager of Geigy Industrial 
Chemicals. Mr. Paredes will move to 
Chicago headquarters from St. Louis 
where he has been field sales repre- 
sentative since joining Geigy in Jan- 
uary 1959. 


E. C. Slaght, Jr. has been named 
technical director and assistant to 
the president of Newport Industries 
Company, a division of Heyden New- 
port Chemical Corporation. 





Julius P. Baver 


Julius P. Bauer, newly elected vice 
president of Fritzsche Brothers, has 
been made director of the perfume 
division of that company. Robert E. 
Brown, who will work directly under 
Mr. Bauer, has been made director 
of the perfume laboratories. 


a ee 
oe 
be: 





Robert E. Brown 





Michael L. Duggan 
Michael L. Duggan is now the 
eastern regional sales manager for 
the Lady Esther Division of Chem- 
way Corporation. Mr. Duggan has 
been product manager of the House- 
hold Products Division. 





Kenneth W. Hartley 


Kenneth W. Hartley has been 
named vice president and sales man- 
ager of Dodge & Olcott, Inc. Mr. 
Hartley has been a member of the 
sales staff since 1949 and in 1951 
assumed management of the Chicago 
branch office. 
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Your perfumery reference book .. 


PERFUMERY DOCUMENTARY 


The latest trends and developments in the industry 
are covered in thirteen original articles on such sub- 
jects as toilet soap perfumery, space deodorants, per- 
fuming of household specialties, perfumes and plastics, 
newer synthetic chemicals, perfuming of cosmetics and 
many others. 

This Documentary was part of our regular June issue, 
but we’re sure you'll want an extra copy available for 
reference. Don’t wait until you discover that the maga- 
zine is missing from your file and then write for another 
copy. It may be too late! Each day we have to turn 
down requests for back issues or tear sheets of specific 
articles. We just do not have storage space for large 
supplies of this type. Since this Documentary is apt to 
be used for reference in the months and years ahead 
we urge you to order additional copies now so that 


John A. Scharwath 


John A. Scharwath has been ap- 


pointed sales promotion manager for 


the Fine Chemicals Division of Shul- 
ton, Inc. Prior to joining the compa- 
ny, Mr. Scharwath was consumer 








you will not be disappointed later. 


We have a limited supply of extra June issues and 


merchandising and marketing special- 
ist for United States Rubber Com- 


we will be glad to send you copies at $1.00 each (the pany. 


cost is less if you order in quantities of ten or more). 


DON’T DELAY ........... WRITE TODAY 


AMERICAN PERFUMER 


418 N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Illinois 


John J. Thompson, vice president 
of Dodge & Olcott of Canada, Ltd., 
was elected as associate director of 
the Toilet Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Canada for the year 1960- 
61. 























“Natural PEARL PIGMENT Concentrates 


We have taken Nature’s unique 
crystalline pigment quanine 
from the scales of fish and high- 
ly purified it specifically for 
cosmetic formulations. | 


NON-LEAD SYNTHETIC PEARL PIGMENT CON- 
CENTRATES are now available. Proven Non- 
Toxic in Animal Studies. 


Rona Pearl is a new and distinc- 
tive high fashion color for: 







Nail Enamel — WM base | 
Eye Make-up _ CO base 
Lipstick _ CO base | 
Hair Preparations — AQ or Alc. base 
tllay, *% F. D. A. approval 
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RONA PEARL CORPORATION 


| 

A Division of Rona Laboratories, Inc. | 
East 21st & 22nd Sts. | 

Bayonne 27, New Jersey | 

Largest exclusive manufacturers of Pearl Essence | 
Plants: Maine—New Jersey—Canada | 














CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates per line, per insertion: Situations Wanted and 
Help Wanted, 50¢. All other classifications, $1.00. 
Please send check with copy. 





POSITION WANTED 
FLAVOR CHEMIST with varied experience in research, for- 
mulation, development of flavors seeks position in Research 
& Development Laboratory in an outstanding, medium size 
essential oil and/or flavoring extract house. Reply Box 4032, 
American Perfumer, 418 N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Illinois. 





CREATIVE PERFUMER looking for new connection. Well 

experienced in all phases of perfumery. New York or vicinity. 
Reply Box 4036, American Perfumer, 418 N. Austin Blvd., Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED PERFUME COMPOUNDER wanted for 

large essential oil house located in New York City. Give 
details and salary requirements. All replies will be kept con- 
fidential. Reply Box 4037, American Perfumer, 418 N. Austin 
Blvd., Oak Park, Illinois. 


American Perfumer & Aromatics 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 





“L’ART de la PARFUMERIE par EXCELLENCE” 
And its Application to the Industry 


DR. JEAN JACQUES MARTINAT 


PERFUMER-CHEMIST CONSULTANT 


Whatever your problem may be: of a truly original crea- 
tion or, of a new interpretation of most successful Per- 
fumes per se. Or, of a more recent approach to Fragran- 
ces and Flavors for Cosmetics, Toilet Preparations, 
Pharmaceuticals or Foods, you may confidently discuss it 
with me on a unique professional level. 


Kindly Inquire 333 WEST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
TEL. PLAZA 7-3861 











BIO-TOXICOLOGY DIVISION 


(John Davis Paul, M.D., Memorial Laboratories) 


Second Generation of Continuing Service 
NORTH BROAD LABS. CHERRY HILL LABS. 
3112 North Broad St. 7703 Maple Ave. 
Phila. 32, Pa. Merchantville 8, N. J. 
BAldwin 5-1776 NOrmandy 5-1776 

. 


TOXICITY & APPLIED RESEARCH STUDIES 
(animal and human) 
Prompt replies to inquiries 
Toxicity studies initiated within 48 hours of written authorization 
GUARANTEED VIRGIN TESTING STOCK 


(We maintain our own breeding farms) 























RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Cosmetic Formulation and Improvement 


Toxicology, skin-irritation studies, 
analyses and formulations, soap 
and syndet evaluations. Free book- 
let: “How to Develop Successful 
New Cosmetics.” 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Watkins 4-8800 


SNELL 


Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Iso Propy! Quinoline ¢ Isobutyl Quinoline 
Ethyl Anthranilate e Butyl Anthranilate 
Linalyl Anthranilate e Linalyl Isobutyrate 


Fairmount 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
136 Liberty St., N.Y. 6, N.Y. © Plant: Newark, NJ. 

















LEBERCO LABORATORIES 
Irritation Studies—Sensitivity Tests 
Toxicity and Safety Tests on 
Shampoos—Cold Wave Lotions—All C tics 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Research 
Hormones Assays—Bacteriological Studies 
127 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 














THE C. E. ISING CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
AROMATIC PRODUCTS 
. 
MASKING ODORS for INDUSTRIES 
FLORAL BASES, ISOLAROMES 
(Fixatives) 
TRUODORS 
(For Perfumes and Toilet Waters) 
FOUNDED 1908 


FLUSHING NEW YORK 


133-24 41 Ave. 














PAUL BEDOUKIAN, Ph.D. 


Consulting Perfume Chemist 
Creation or revision of fragrance formulas for 
the perfume, cosmetic, soap and allied industries. 


40 Ashley Road 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Croton 1-470) 














Miniature Perfume 


ae 


Handmade Glass Novelties . Miniature Glass Funnels 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK 


KENBURY GLASS WORKS 
14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


») 
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August, 1960 


WE BUY FOR CASH 
CLOSE-OUTS e SURPLUS 


tainers e Chemicals ¢ 
Cosmetics of any Descriptions 





UNIVERSAL OUTLET CO. 
1 E. 15th St. . 
Telephone Oregon 5-9444— 
Oregon 5-8568 


Bottles « Caps e Jars « Con- 
Closures 


Also Business Small or Large .. . 


New York 3, N.Y. 


81 





Aerosol Techniques, Inc. 

Albright & Wilson Mfg. Ltd. 

Allied Chemical Corp., General 
Chemical Division 

American Aromatics 

American Cholesterol Products, 
Inc. 64, 

American Lanolin Corp. 

Andersen, Carl N 


Bedoukian, Paul Dr. 
Bertrand Freres 

Bios Laboratories, Inc. 
Bopf-Whittam Corp. 


Cameo Die & Label Co. 

Camilli Albert & LaLoue, Inc. 

Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. 

Cavalla, Inc., A 

Celluplastic Corporation 

Charabot & Co., Inc. 

Chauvet & Co., Pierre 

Chemo-Puro Mfg. Corp. 

Chimimport 

Chiris = ., Antoine 

Ciech, 

Citrus “ “Allied Essential Oils 
Company 

Classified Advertisements 

Clintwood Chemical Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 

Continental Filling Corp. 

Coutin Associates 

Croda, Inc. 


deLaire, Inc. 
Descollonges, Inc. 


Deutsche Hydrierwerke, G.m.b.H. 


Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 
Dragoco, Inc. 
Duveen Soap 


Emulsol Chemical Corporation 
Ertel Engineering weed 
Esperis, s.a. 


Fairmont Chemical Co., Inc. 
Felton Chemical Co., Inc. 
Firmenich & Co. 

Fleuroma, Inc. 

F lorasynth Laboratories 


> 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 9-12 


Geigy Industrial Chemicals ~ 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 25 
Glycerine Producers’ Association _ 45-48 
Goldschmidt Chemical Corp. - 


Heine & Company 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Heyden-Newport Chemical Co. 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 
Huisking & Co., Inc., Chas. L. 


International Flavors & 
Fragrances, Inc. 
Ising Corporation, C. E. 


Katz & Co., Dr. Alexander, 

Div. of F. Ritter & Co. 69 
Kenbury Glass Works 81 
Kessler Chemical Co., Inc. - 
Knapp Products, Inc. = 
Kohnstamm & Company 7 
Kolar Laboratories, Incorporated 13 


Lanatex Products, Inc., The 70 
Lanitis Bros., Ltd. 2 
Lautier Fils, Inc. 26 
Leberco Laboratories 81 
Leonhard Wax Co., T. - 
Lueders & Co., George 75 


Martinat, Jean Jacques, Dr. 81 
Maywood Chemical Works . Third Cover 
Monsanto Chemical Company _ 


Naarden _ 
Nichols Engineerin 

Norda Essential Oil Co. 
North Broad Labs 
Noville Essential Oil Co., ‘Inc. 70 


Second Cover 


Old Empire, Inc. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Frank Orlandi, Inc. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. 
Parento, Inc., Compagnie 
Parsons-Plymouth, Inc., M. W. 


Peerless Tube Co. 

Penick & Co., S. B. 

PFW 

Polak & Schwartz 
International, N.V 

Polarome, Inc. 

Protean Chemical Corp. 

Pylam Products, Inc. 


Reheis Co., Inc. 

Rhodia, Inc. 

Richford Corp. 

Risdon Manufacturing Co., The 
R. I. T. A. Chemical Corp. 
Ritter & Co., F. 

Robeco Chemicals, a... 
Robinson Wagner Co., Inc. 
Rona Laboratories, Inc. 

Rose Oil Products Co. 
Roubechez, Inc. 

Roure- Dupont, Inc. 

Ruger Chemical Company, Inc. 


Schimmel & Co., Inc. 

Scovill Mfg. Co. 

Shulton Inc., Fine Chemicals Div. 
Snell, Foster D 

Stecker Chemicals, Inc. 

Stepan Chemical Co. 

Synfleur Scientific Labs, Inc. 
Syntomatic Corp. 


Thomasson of Pa., Inc. .. 
Tombarel Products Corp. 


George Uhe Co., Inc. 60 
Ungerer & Co. Fourth Cover 
Universal Outlet Co. Se 
U.S. Industrial Chemical Co. .. - 


Van-Ameringen-Haebler, A Div. of 
International Flavors & 
Fragrances 

Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 

Van Dyk Company, Inc. 

Verley & Company, Albert ... 

Verona Aromatics, A Div. of 
Verona-Pharma Chemical Corp. 


Webb & Co., , R. D. 
Whittaker, Clack. & Daniels 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 








"“MAXIMAROME’ 


A 


CAMILLI, ALBERT & LALOUE, INC. 15 & 4th st., New York 


PLAZA 3-6070 








American Perfumer & Aromatics 











seal? 


% “UN GERER 


FOR 65 YEARS 


a fine tradition 
in the creation Essential Oils 
of basic materials Aromatic Chemicals 
for PERFUMES and Terpeneless Oils 
PERFUME SPECIALTIES Oleoresins 
True Fruit and Imitation Flavors 
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AUG 2 6 '60 161 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. 
plant and laberatories 
Totowa, N. J. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON +¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ ST. LOUIS «© LOS ANGELES « ATLANTA 








